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PREFACE. 


THE regulations of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS provide that “there shall be published 
annually a volume of Papers of the School, to be made up 
from the work of the Director and the students during the 
preceding school year.” This volume, now issued in tardy 
compliance with the rule, represents portions of the work 
of the first school year, 1882-1883. The publication has 
been delayed by various unavoidable difficulties, among 
which must be mentioned those which have attended the 
preparation and the printing of two collections of Greek 
inscriptions. Even-now it has been necessary to post- 
pone the appearance of Dr. Crow’s paper on the Pnyx: 
this, and probably one or two other papers belonging to 
the work of the first school- year, will form part of the 
second volume, which, it is hoped, will be published before 
the end of the present year. One paper which will be 
included in the second volume, Dr. Sterrett’s Preliminary 
Report of his journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with his col- 
lection of inscriptions (including those of forty-two Roman 
milestones), has been published already in a separate form. 

The first place in the present volume is given to the 
Inscriptions of Assos, collected in 1881 and 1882 by the 
expedition sent out by the Archzological Institute of 
America. These have been edited by Dr. Sterrett, who 
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went from Athens to Assos for that purpose in April, 1883. 
Although the actual historic gain to be derived from these 
inscriptions may not be great, still it is hoped that the 
glimpse which they give of the life of a quiet Greek town 
in Asia Minor, with its Senate and People passing decrees 
as grand as those of Athens, and with its local magnates, 
women as well as men, earning the public gratitude by 
their gifts, will be welcome to all scholars. Grammarians 
will rejoice that the Aeolic dialect has been enriched by 
one important verbal form (see page 6). Moreover, this 
publication of the first collection of Greek inscriptions ever 
made by an American expedition in classic lands marks an 
era in our national scholarship. The originals of many of 
the inscriptions of Assos are now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. A list of these, with the numbers which 
they bear in the catalogue of the Museum, will be found 
on page 90. The second paper contains a collection of 
inscriptions copied by Dr. Sterrett and Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
at Tralles in Asia Minor during the summer of 1883, and 
first published by Dr. Sterrett in the M/zttheclungen of the 
German Archzological Institute at Athens. The present 
paper, however, differs from the article in the Mitthetlungen 
in many important respects, as is explained in various 
editorial notes. A valuable note on the Trallian Olympiads, 
which was kindly sent to the editors by Mr. Ramsay, is 
inserted in this paper (pp. 102-104); and several changes 
have been made in the text of the inscriptions and in the 
commentary, during the absence of Dr. Sterrett in Asia, by 
the advice of Mr. Ramsay, who was associated with Dr. 
Sterrett in copying these inscriptions. 

The three papers which follow were written by Messrs. » 
Wheeler, Bevier, and Fowler, in immediate connection with 
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their work at Athens. The first drafts of these were read 
at meetings of the School; and they were presented to the 
Managing Committee after the end of the year, in their 
present form, as theses, in conformity to the rules of. the 
School. These papers will give the friends of the School 
a general idea of the subjects to which our students have 
directed their attention. The last paper in this volume was 
read by the Director at one of the meetings at Athens. 

The editors have generally confined themselves to the 
usual editorial duties of supervision and correcting the 
proofs. As the papers and the commentaries on the inscrip- 
tions were revised after the end of the school year by 
their authors, they alone are responsible for the opinions 
expressed by them and for the manner of presentation. 
Each writer, moreover, has followed his own views in 
expressing Greek proper names in English. An exception 
must be made in the case of the papers on the Trallian 
Inscriptions, as is explained above; and also in that of 
some of the Assos Inscriptions which are now in Boston 
but were inaccessible to Dr. Sterrett at Assos owing to the 
jealousy of the Turkish officials (see page 11). 

The latest circular giving information about the School 
at Athens, issued in January, 1885, will be found at the end 


of this volume. 
WILutiaMm W. Goopwn, 


Tuomas W. LupLow, \ Editors 


February, 1885. 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF ASSOS. 


a 
No. IL. * 


Boustrophedon inscription on two flutings of a broken proto- 
doric column, in the western Street of Tombs. (See plate.) 


This inscription undoubtedly belongs to the sixth century before 
Christ, though none of the letters that are most important in 
deciding the age, such as =, Y, X, occur in it. It has no special 
epigraphical value in its present mutilated condition, the letters 
APISTANAPEI(A?) and the ending -KIO% alone remaining. The 
monument is, however, of importance in the early history of Greek 
architecture, as will be shown in Mr, Clarke’s forthcoming Report on 
the Excavations at Assos. 


~ 2079300 


No. ITI. 


On a rock just within the city wall, on the south-west. 


SS TS may Ty IO ayer —aests 
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In the rock are hewn two niches for votive offerings, surmounted 
by pediments. Above the niches, upon the inclined upper surface of 
the rock, are the letters |PON. The dotted appearance of the letters 
is due to the manner of working the stone with a coarse drill, of 
which all the lines, and especially the pediments, bear evidence. The 
archaic character of the inscription is noticeable in the forms of the 
letters. On the right of the niches are the letters AE, in ligature, 
= ATE, which are apparently of later date. 


——-00t9400——. 


No. IIT. 


Found May 0th, 1882, on the Acropolis, north of the temple, 
near the surface of the ground. (See opposite page.) 


The upper part of the slab is well preserved. The end of the 
inscription is broken away, and has never been found. The inscrip- 
tion was published by Professor Frederic D. Allen in the American 
Journal of Philology, Vol. IIl., No. 12, p. 463, and was republished 
from that journal by Cauer in the second edition of his Delectus 
inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilum, No. 430, 
p. 285. Greatest height of slab, 0.18; width, 0.29 m. 


[T]a oxeved eoor Sapdoa ei 
ayopavoyw Meyroria Zwyevei- 

@' Apipedyvor yadAKvoe TpEts, 

nplexta evvea, Stxoivixa de- 

[x]a, xoivuKes emra, Tpiyoa 

[x]¢\nua rércapa, Apixoov, ad- 
[Ao nylixoov xavay €yov: oatd- 
[Oua xad]\cW[a:] radavra pila] 
oe ee [ wlevrdprdov 

The inscription is interesting chiefly because we learn from this 


and the three following fragments that the language of Assos was the 
Aeolic of Lesbos. It is an inventory of measures, most probably 


a a aN SON 
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belonging to the temple of Athena, near which it was found. Such 
inventories were made by an official at the expiration of his term 
of office, for the use of his successor, and to show officially that 
there had been no maladministration of the goods and chattels of 
the temple during his term. Many such inventories have been found, 
—for instance, those of the property in the Parthenon (see C. Z G., 
Vol. I., Zabulae Magistratuum,; C. I. A., Vol. I., pp. 48-78), and 
several lists of articles belonging to the Asklepieion at Athens. 

The one letter wanting in line 1 is almost certainly T. 

The inscription is of the greatest importance grammatically, be- 
cause it clears up a point hitherto doubtful, to which Professor Allen 
called attention in the American Journal of Philology (above cited). 
Meister, in his Grtech. Dial. I., p. 171, note 2, points out that the 
third person plural of the Aeolic €ups has hitherto had no documen- 
tary voucher. In the inscription of Eresos, as published by Conze 
(Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, p. 35 sqq.), we find the form E2TI as 
the third person plural of gup:. For this ETI, Sauppe (Commen- 
tatio de duabus inscriptionibus Lesbtacts, in Gottinger Programm, 
1871) suggested that ENTI be read, and he was followed by Cauer 
in the first edition of his Dedectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter 
dialectum memorabilium, No. 123, and by Bechtel in de inschrift- 
lichen Denkmiler des aeolschen Dialekts, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrége, 
V., p. 138 sqq. -This conjecture seemed to be but slightly supported 
by the words of Herakleides in Zustathios, 1557, 41: tav 8 airév 
Awptéwy kai 76 Ppovagvaet kat voovat Ppovedyre A€yav Kal voedvTe 
ért repromupevov SyAaby, drep eEdpoe Tov vy Aeyopeva AioAikd éorwv olov 
hpovevre: Ere O& Kal ETL dyTi TOD eloiv, Gmep GAAws evTi Aé€yerat 
Adpuov 6uod dv Kai Aiodixov. The correctness of dpovedrs, edrt, and évri 
was disputed by Meister, who virtually demands the form E==I,* 
which fortunately is established beyond: doubt by our inscription. 

Notice the dialectic patronymic wyéveos, which runs with 
Lwyevys = Zworyévys. 


* Meister, Griech. Dial. 1., p. 171, note 2: An die Richtigkeit von gpovedr: 
ere ist nicht zu glauben, éyrf{ ist bdotisch, wie die gleich darauf “ dolisch” 
genannten Formen ofreyt: lAevts.— Nach dem Vorbilde Yeco: dolisch efor anzu- 
nehmen, erscheint bedenklich, da dem Part. Fem. udreica nicht efoa sondern 
éooa entspricht. Ich treffe desshalb keine Entscheidung. 
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No. IV. 
Fragment found near west ~ on 

end of Stoa. The left NESTA] ) ESO ho. 
side 1s broken away. ‘MAXON TE TA 
Holes were bored as EMA XOMMEN 
marks for cutting the I 2 on. ree CATKEL ) 
letters. Height,0.257; TAZEIZ TONAA 
greatest width,o.165m. CTA OLA TOISAEAN 


PTMENO] ZSSZTE 
TASIAZ ENEKA 


The inscription is too 


fragmentary for even prob- AY TOJZINEISZOY 
able restoration, the left side NATTEAAATOAE 
being entirely wanting. It EFIOIZ[ErKE RBPHN 
probably belongs to the third TAIZ KA TATA AY 
century before Christ, and x rTP Y TAN HION 


is interesting solely on ac- 
count of the dialect. No- 
tice datives in -ovo, accusa- 
tives in -ows, dvayyeAAdra, 
Wadicua, and the patrony- 
mic “Avodtketos. a 


ETOLVETOL 
soe + [Tnr\é]uayor rera- 
Lywévov + + + + + Tydrléuayon Mev- 
[dvdpw + + + + + -ovTes KaTa Ta 

5 [avra (matpia): + + + Tynd€ujayov *Avodixe- 
[ov] + + + + + + + + gas ‘eis tov da- 


[ov evvoias Kat Kaddxa]yafias: rols b€ apv- 
[ayeypappeévors (?) Kat rera]ypevos oe- 


4 9 , 9 
[ddvors elirafias evexa 
3 ~ 3 
10 + + + avtotow eis Ov- 
[oiey - + + + + + djvayyedddrw Se 


- [és rots + + Jetoury ey KeBpnv- 


— LT TR, ee ar eee Toor. . . UST Tima +o - a’ sere oth «. 
— - — nas posse raat ; 
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3 4 \ A N A \ 3 
[t, evrawéoar d€ Tots duxac]rais KaTa Ta av- 
\ 4 \ b) N 3 4 
[ra, Karécat dé avrois ei]s mpuravyov 
15 [eis detrvorv, dvaypdypla. S€ 7d Wadiopa 
[ets S00 orddas Kat TiP]&var ey KeBpyy pe- 
> . en “A ‘ bd \ 3 A 9 
[vy eis 7d ipdy rov Aus, év "Aolow Sé eis Tay ar- 


—o.0b30-0—_—_ 


No. V. 


Fragment found below the agora wall. Rulings for the 
lines ave still visible. Greatest length, 0.16 ; greatest height 
to moulding, 0.165 m. 


ET PATALO olnpo 
YTAZLBOAAAZKA 
A A NOAIKOZKAESKPAT, 


10° 
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AQ N 


orpatayou IIpo- 
- + + + [ypapparevls ras BdddNas ka- 
[t re Sdpw soe + + Kat ’Avddsxos Kyeoxpar- 
[eos or -n + + + 676 bdldiopa arédoxay x- 
[at]- + + + + + + + dypedpevor Sia M 


Goas exovor(?) “Accor 


A restoration is impossible. The inscription is interesting solely 
in a dialectic view. Compare the forms orpdrayo (see Cauer, 
Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memorabilium, 
No. 431, Pp. 277), Tas BodAas, *Avddixos, KAcoxpar[eos], drédwxay, 
dypedpevar (Caner, p. 286: ex vetustissima dialecto Lesbiaca videtur 
servatum esse; cf. Meister, Dia/, I. 177.8q.). It has small O and 
two forms of A. 


Professor Allen (American Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 463) 
calls attention to the new name ‘Avddcxos, and Professor Gildersleeve 
adds this note : — 


“*Avodtxos = ‘Avagiduxos would be tempting if it were not for the 
oin’Avo. So ‘AvaxAys runs with ‘AvagexAjs rather than ‘AvaxAnros to 
which it is usually referred. ‘“Avayopa, the name of one of Sappho’s 
friends (.S#édas), has been crowded out by the ‘Avaxropia of Maximus 
Tyrius (see Swinburne’s Anactoria), but “Avaydpa = ‘Avagaydpa would 
have its masculine in ‘Avagaydpas. ‘Avaxpéwv, if compounded with 
dva, “#f, would be the only one of its group to be so compounded 
according to Fick (Personennamen, 8.121). Bactdodixa, which is 
found C. J. G. 2448, 3, is a fellow to “Avagtdixy.” 
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No. VI. 


Found at the portal entrance at the end of the agora; a mere 
Sragment. Rulings for the lines are still visible. Length, 
about 0.23 m.; height, 0.17 m. 


\NTAITEAE 
TAs KATHE 


: he Tt 
+ Japevos trav 0- 
son ns wépmtay Tap Tw 
+ + Sdpw Kat [&] Sdp[o] 
oixéray "Aooiwy @- 
5 + + + + Jorae rédevov to 
+ otjras Kal neetwbe 
+ mjepvar ros Sex 6[ 
son nee Jos Kapuo[r: + + or 


+ Juevos kaft > ss + 
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No. VII. 


Decree found September 5 and 6, 1881, at the eastern end 
of the Stoa plateau, on two fragments of marble. Copied 
by W. C. LawTon. 


This inscription was published in Mr. Clarke’s first Report on the 
Investigations at Assos, in 1882. The present editor was unable to 
see this or either of the two other long inscriptions published in that 
Report, because they were kept sealed during his stay in Assos by 
order of the Turkish officials, who could not be induced to open 
them for inspection. The following is taken from the introductory 
note of the former editor : — 


‘‘This inscription contains a decree, passed by some town whose 
name is lost, giving a crown and a vote of thanks to the town of 
Assos for sending judges to decide certain lawsuits, and giving the 
same distinctions to the judges themselves. The upper part of the 
' inscription, with most of the preamble, is lost. Inscription No. 3568 f., 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Graec., Vol. II., p. 1128, contains a 
similar vote of thanks sent by the town of Peltae to Antandros: 
Boeckh assigns this document to the third century B.c.” 


The following notes are added in Mr. Clarke’s Report : — 


“Line 8. AiAnrav rp tpdryn qpépg.: cf. Aeschines in Cées., § 45, 
knpurrecOat Tois Tpaywdots, and the spurious decree in Demosth. Cor, 
§ 118, Atovucio, tpaywdsis Katvots, with the corrupt expression, 
Tpaywoav TH Kaivy, t07d., § 55. 

“Line 12, STE®ANON isthe stonecutter’s mistake for STE®ANOI. 

“ Line 13. [330 must be a mistake for ISQ3. 

“Phonetic spellings, as ry BovAny (1. 15), roy ypayparéa (1. 17), 
Bovdiyy «ai (1. 23), will be noticed ; as also occasional omission of 
I in HI and QI, and careless insertion of I after H and Q.’’ * 


* The stone is now (June, 1884), in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston; but 
the inscription has been much defaced since it was copied by Mr. Lawton in 1881, 
many words having become illegible. The traces of letters, however, amply 
confirm Dr. Sterrett’s restoration of éreA@dyres in line 23, EMIEA@.. . EX being 
quite certain. In line 31 the form HPHO@HZAN (for ypé@ncav), as previously 
published, is not confirmed; the stone has HPEQHZAN. — W. W. G. 
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“| By decree of the Senate. Whereas after we had sent an ambas- 
sador to the Assians, our friends and well-wishers, to ask from them 
judges and a clerk, the Assians, who are ever full of forethought 
in matters of justice, have sent us judges, men of noble and good 
character, faithful men with sound judgments, to wit, Echelaos, son 
of Athenagoras, Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, and the clerk, Melan- 
chros, son of Melanchros, who on their arrival in our city have 
judged the suits equitably and gusily with all temperance according 
to the laws and the decrees: — now therefore in order that] the 
people may appear [duly grateful] to noble and good men [and that 
hereafter all who| may come to us who are worthy of the people, 
may know that gratitude is in store for them, be it enacted by 
the senate and the people, that the people of the Assians be thanked 
[for the good-will which] they have for us, and be crowned with a 
golden crown at the . . . Dionysia, on the first day of the flute- 
players, inasmuch as they have sent us good and honorable judges, 
together with a clerk; and further that the judges who came to us, 
Echelaos, son of Athenagoras, and Latimos, son of Kleomorgos, be 
thanked and be crowned each with a golden crown, inasmuch as they 
gave judgment in some of the suits [eguzéably] and justly, and 
settled others amicably in the best possible manner; and that they 
be the first to have [access ¢o| the senate and the people after the sac- 
rifices, and that they be proxenoi of our city ; further, that the clerk 
Melanchros, son of Melanchros, be crowned with a wreath of leaves, 
inasmuch as he has performed his duties with all zeal; and that the 
overseers of the musical contest be charged with the proclamation 
of the crowns. And in order that the Assians may be made aware 
of the noble character of these men and of the gratitude of our 
people, be it further enacted that ambassadors be appointed, who 
shall go to them, and, presenting themselves to their senate and 
people, shall deliver to them this decree, and shall make known to 
them the noble character of these men and the good-will which we 
have for their people, and shall invite the Assians to make proclama- 
tion of the crowns in their own city also, through the overseer who 
may be appointed to superintend the musical contest; and that the 
ambassadors further provide that this decree be cut upon a stone 
pillar, and set up in the most conspicuous place in their city. Kleo- 
medes, son of Hegiasagoras, and Anaxagoras, son of Dionysios, were 
appointed ambassadors.” 
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seems to have been popular in Lesbos (cf. Ahrens, Déa/. IL., p. 497, 
499; Le Bas, /uscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. V., No. 119). 

One of the tyrants of Mytilene bore the name of A/elanchros, the 
clerk in our inscription (cf. Stvad. XIII. p. 617; Diog. Laert. I., 
4,1; Suid. s.v. Mirraxos). 

The name Zaf#mos is found on a coin of Smyrna (Afionnet IIL, 
203), and Pape conjectures that Adriuwos must be restored in Mionnet 
VI., 314, and in C. Z. G., 2138, where Boeckh reads "AAripos. 

Kleomorgos and Hegiasagoras are entirely new names. ‘Hyaca- 
yopas = ‘Aytacaydpas (also “Aytacaydpas) ; Ionic “Hyins, “Hyias, "Hyes 
= "Ayias (‘Ayias),”Ayus. KAeduopyos = KXeo + pdpyos: popyos, purt- 
frer, from popyvupe = dudpyvupe. 


No. VIII. 


Marble stele found underneath the altar of the Byzantine 
apse which was built upon the foundations of the temple 
in antis at the western end of the agora. (See plate, 


pp. 18, 19.) 


It contains a decree of the town of Stratonikeia, conveying the 
public thanks and a vote of a crown to Assos for sending a judge, of 
the same character as No. VII. The stone was not used as part 
of the pavement, but was thrown ir with the debris to raise the level 
of the floor of the apse. The top is lost with the preamble of the 
decree, which is restored conjecturally below. The width varies from 
0.405 to 0.415 metres; the greatest height is 0.53 m., the smallest 
is 0.47 m. 
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[’Edokev rH Bova: “Emrecdn 0 Shyos 0 ’Acoiwpy & te Tots po- 

Tepov xpovots evvous dv Kal Piros TO Sijpp TH UtpaTo- 

yixéwv, Kal viv, mpeaBevovtos Tov Snwou Top Ytpatovixéwy Kab 
atvodvros Sidovat dvdpa Sixacrny, o Sjpos 0 Acaolwy, dia travtos Tpo- | 

[vovay rrocovpevos trepi Stxatocvvns, Kata Tovs TH|s TaTpisos v[ dpovs | 

[ereurbev Apuvapevoy Bonoixrelovs 6]s Kal mapayevopevos eis [2 tpa-] 

[Tovixeray éorrovdacev axorovd la rpdocewv TH THS TaTpisos aipé- 

[oer (?)* + + + + Sexdlwv icws xjai ducatws nal cata Tovs vopmous [as SéA-] 

5 [vcev Sixas, iva hlavq icov éavtov trapeyopevos Tact Tois Su- 

/ \ 3 a. » \ a \ \ / ¢ 
[xalopévos|s, kal év Tois ddXots 8 TOis KaTAa THY StxacTelay ATra- 
[ou érrediu|noev akiws TOV Te dTrOTTELAdYT@Y TOMLTO@Y Kal TOD HpU- 
[erépov] Snpuou, cata TavTa cuvTnpav TO THs TaTpidos akiwpa, ar- 

/ 9 N A / 3 4 \ / > 
[orvBe!|s Te aro THs StxacTelas érrednunoev peta Taons e[v-] 

/ \ e / 9 5] \ A \ 93 A ee 9 
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, 9 , \ ‘ A ‘ ’ / \ 
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“A > \ / / > \ a 3 v 

[v]a@cas adroy ypucép otepave eri TO atrocteid[a |e adv- 

15 Opa xadov Kayabov cal dktov dppotépwv TH(v) TroNEwY* érra- 
/ \ \ N \ 9 \ / 

[e]véoas b€ Kai Tov dixactnyv ‘Apuvapevoy Bonotkrelovs 
cat Seddc0at Torttelay avT@ Kal éyy[ovor|s adrod é[ p'] ton 

[«]at opoia Tois jperépots trodtTats Kal émixAnpOcat avTOV 
3 \ \ \ a A de oN A A 

[é]art durnv nai Sijpov, crepavacar d€ avtoy Kal ypvo@ ore- 

/ \ \ 9 / a 4 4 : 
20 dave: tiv b dvayyerlav TOV aTehavwv Troinadcbwaar 
¢ 9 / by nm 3 a a lal a 4 
of aywvobéras ev TO GYOVL TO LovTLK@ TO cvvTEdoupe- 
a , \ / e a e , a 
vo Th Peopn cata Tdde. 06 Shpos 0 Yrpatovixéov ctedavo[ i] 
Tov Ojpov Tov “Acciwy Kai Tov atrocTareévta SikacTHv 
"Apu ov B Nelous yYpva~ otepave apetis [Eve-] 
puvapevov Bonotkreious ypuo@ otepave aperis [eve 
25 Kev Kal dtxatocvyns Kal THS Tpos Tov SiHpoy edvolas. iva 
8é cal "Acatos eidjowow thv Tod Sypov ebyapiotiav, ér[ éo-] 

[O]au mpecBevtnv: 0 dé aipebels ddixopevos eis "Accor cai ér[er-] 
Gav éri thy Bovrny cal thy éx(x)Anoliav éihavicdtrw Ta é[Wn-] 
diopéva avtois Tipta vTro ToD Sywou Kal THY yeyevnpévy|y] 

30 bird Tod StxacTov Sixatocvvny, Kal TapaKanreiTw avTovs evv- 
/ \ ( e 4 A , > \ A by ‘ 
oious Kat dirous UirdpyovtTas Tov Snmou ert mretov avs T[7-] 
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StadvrdEovcw. tapaxane(t)Tw dé Srws Kai Tap avrois dvayyé- 
AwvTas ai tial Kal’ ExacTov Eros év Tots TUYTENOUpEVOL- 
35 [s] dyaouv, kai Toros atroderyO7 eridhavys év 5 avateOncer( az | 
[o]r7rn AULOivyn éyovca dvayeypapypévov TOde TO  Whdiopa. 
TO 6é TéAEo pa TO eis THY OTHANY StaypardTw@cay ot Ta- 
piat TO aTrocTEeANOpLEv TpEecBEUVTH aro THY Kowwav Tp[oc-] 
odwy py TAeioy TéeXeopwa Spayyav TpidxovTa. npéOn 
40 IlvOiwv ’Evirediwvos. 


[“‘ By decree of the Senate. Seeing that the people of Assos have 
been well disposed and friendly to the people of Stratontketa, both in 
Jormer times and now, when the people of Stratoniketa had sent an 
embassy to request them to grant a judge, the people of Assos, being ever 
zealous in the cause of justice, according to the laws of their country 
[Aave sent Amynamenos, son of Bresikles,| who, upon his arrival in 
[Stratonikeia, has striven] to justify by his acts [the choice] of his 
country, [judging the suits which he settled eguttably,| justly, and 
according to the laws, [22 order that| he might appear just to all 
those [for whom he judged |. And in all other matters connected with 
his mission he showed himself during his stay with us worthy of the 
citizens who sent him and of our people as well, inasmuch as he 
preserved the dignity of the country in all respects. And after the 
duties of his mission had been discharged, he sojourned among us 
with all good-will and as was becoming to an honorable and good 
man. Now therefore, in order that the people may appear to be at 
all times mindful of good men by returning becoming thanks, be it 
resolved as follows, with the blessing of Fortune : — 

That the people of Assos receive our thanks and be crowned with 
a golden crown for having sent an honorable and good man, one 
worthy of both the cities. And that the judge Amynamenos, son of 
Bresikles, be thanked, and that the freedom of the city be given to 
him and his descendants, on fair and equal terms with our own 
citizens, and that he be assigned to tribe and deme, and also be 
crowned with a golden crown. And let the directors of the contest 
make proclamation of the crowns, in the musical contest which is 
celebrated in honor of Rome, in the following words: ‘The people 
of Stratonikeia crown the people of Assos and Amynamenos, son of 
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Bresikles, the judge sent to us, with a golden crown, on account of 
their excellence, justice, and good-will towards our people.’ 

‘And in order that the Assians also may know the gratitude of our 
people, let an ambassador be chosen, and let the ambassador-elect, 
immediately upon his arrival at Assos, present himself to the senate 
and the assembly of the people, and make known the honors herein 
voted to them, as well as the justice which was meted out by their 
judge, and let him request them, as they are already well-wishers and 
friends of our people, to increase their friendship, knowing that the 
people of Stratonikeia will ever preserve their good-will for the 
Assians. Let him request that the honors be proclaimed at Assos 
also every year at the celebration of the games, and that a prominent 
place be set apart in which a stone stele having this decree engraved 
upon it may be set up. Let the treasurers pay to the ambassador 
who is sent the sum expended upon the stele, which must not exceed 
thirty drachmas, from the public revenues. Pythion, son of Empedion, 
was chosen ambassador.” 


Line 13. EITAN@EXAI is the stonecutter’s mistake for EIT[AINE- 
SAI. 


Line 14. The uncontracted form of ypvceos occurs not infrequently 
in Jonic inscriptions, ¢.g., in an inscription of Stratonikeia published 
in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 183. 


Line 16. BpyowxXeiovs. The ending -eovs of the genitive occurs 
rather frequently as the termination for nouns in -«Ayns all along the 
western seaboard of Asia Minor. So at Miletos (C./. G. 2856-57, 
TlaouxAeiovs), at Teos (C. 2. G. 3089, “AyaboxAcious ; 3114, Zwor- 
kAeious), at Erythrai (Christ in Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. bayer. 
Akademie, 1866, p. 247, IarpoxXeiovs and “IarpoxAjovs), at Smyrna 
(C.L. G. 3141, AcovucoxAcious, MevexAcious, “A@nvoxAcious), and in the 
interior at Aphrodisias (C. /. G. 2747, 2776, ApioroxAeiovs). Both 
forms -esovs and -yovs may be explained from -xXAeFous. To com- 
pensate for the digamma the e¢ was either expanded to « or length- 
ened to 7. | 


Lines 30-31. The form edvotovs for etvovs is probably a mistake 
of the stonecutter, who no doubt thought at first that he had to carve 
some form of evvota. 


Line 32. Stratonikeia was founded on the site of the ancient 
Idrias by Antiochos Soter (280 to 261 B.c.) in honor of his wife 
Stratonike ; consequently our inscription must date after that event. 
Both the character of the letters and other considerations that will 
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appear below make it clear that the inscription dates before the year 
84 B.c., the year of the pacification of the Eastern provinces by the 
Romans. 


The name BpnotxAns (cf. Bpyoos: Conze, Reise auf der Insel 
Lesbos, plate XVII. 1) is the Lesbian and Assian turn given to 
AvovvotxAs.* The Lesbian promontory Bpjooo, a name still to be 
recognized in the modern Bpyoo.d, was the seat of the cult of 
Dionysos, who took from the name of the place the epithet Bonoevs.f 
A variation of the epithet must be recognized in Bpyoayerjs, which 
occurs in an inscription of Boyoord published in the Bulletin de Corr. 
ffell., 1880, pp. 445, 446 (Atovvow Bpyoayevet).{ From Lesbos 
the cult of Acdvucos Bonoevs passed over to Smyrna, as is known from 
several inscriptions of that city (C./.G. 3160, 3161, 3176, 3190). 
It was popular also at Mytilene (see Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, 
p. 441) and Methymna (Bui. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 40). 

It was quite natural that Dionysos Breseus should establish himself 
at Assos, for the local cults of the mother country were usually con- 
tinued in the colony. There is no direct evidence to prove the 
existence of this cult at Assos, but certainly the name BpyowxdA%js 
of our inscription proves that Acoyyaos Bpyoevs was not unknown 
there. 


* This form occurs occasionally in inscriptions, and once in Pausanias (6. 17.1). 
Cf. also Hermes, 1870, p. 203. AsovvotoxAys occurs in Athenaios (3. 964, 1164, 
118d@) and in an inscription of Karystos (C./. G. 21524). The more correct 
form, AroyycorAjjs, although found in inscriptions and in Strabo (14. 649), does 
not seem to have been more in use than the less correct forms. 

t Meister, Griechische Dialekte, p. 107: “ Bpjooa ist aus Fpnkia von phyvups 
(vgl. ‘Pfyiov) entstanden, wie der Stamm Fpnx- auch der boeotische Name Bpei!- 
das (fiir FpnxlSas) zeigt. Die Schreibungen mit einfachem o, Bphon, Bpnoeds, 
Bpicaios u. s. w., erklaren sich durch spater eingetretene Vereinfachung der Gemi- 
nation. Auf diesen Dionysosbeinamen geht auch der lesbische Kurzname Bpjjaos 
Bphow auf der Inschrift 34, 2, Zuriick.” See Conze, Rese auf d. Ins. Lesbos, 
plate XVII. 1. See also Ahrens de dial. graec., i. p. 34. For the explanations 
of the epithet Bpnoets by the ancient writers, see Columella, xii. 39. 2; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 18; Persius, Saz. i. 76. 

t Bpnoayerts is regularly formed, as the writer in the Budlefin points out, and 
may be compared with Kpnrayevfs (Kpnroyervfs), an epithet of Zeus (cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Td¢a; Eckhel. Doct. Num. 2. 301d; C./. G. 2554), and with MeAnor- 
yevhs, an epithet of Homer (cf. Pseud. Plut. Vit. Hom. 1. 2; Luc. Demosth. enc. 
9; Procl. Chrest.1; Suid. s.v. “Ounpos). The epithet Bpnoevs was spelled in 
different ways, through the ignorance or carelessness of stonecutters. Thus 
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The fact that the cult of personified Rome is mentioned (in 
line 22) gives a hint, but only a hint, in regard to the date of the 
inscription, for unfortunately the date of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Dea Roma at Stratonikeia can never be known except by 
inference. But certainly its early introduction was made possible by 
the well-known adulation and servility of the Greeks. 

Rhodes obtained a commercial treaty from Rome in the year 
306-7 B.C., at a time when Carthage was hard pressed by the daring 
invasion of Africa by Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse.* Both Per- 
gamon and Rhodes early espoused the cause of Rome against Philip 
of Macedonia, and Dea Roma was certainly worshipped at both 
places ; but there is no evidence to show that the cultus was intro- 
duced at a specially early time. 

With Smyrna and Alabanda the case is different, for positive proof 
exists of the early introduction of the cult at these places. In 
the year 26 A.D. the people of Smyrna boast of the fact that 
they were the first to erect a temple in honor of Dea Roma, and 
state that this temple was built during the consulship of M. Porcius 
Cato (7.¢. 195 B.c.). At this time Rome was great, it is true, but 
still it was before she had reached the acme of her power, nay, even 
before the destruction of Carthage and the subjugation of the kings . 
who ruled in Asia.t This was the year after Greece had been pro- 
claimed free by Flamininus at the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
This fact makes plausible the assumption that the temple was erected 
to Dea Roma in recognition of that event, as well as to take time by 
the forelock by a marked exhibition of friendliness to all-conquering 


alongside of Bpnoe’s (C. 7. G. 3160, 3161) we find Bpeweds (C. /. G. 3176, 3190), 
Bpnocaios (Hesych. s.v.), Bpyoatos (Etym. Mag.), Bpioaios (Steph. Byz. and 
Etym. Mag.); cf. also C.J. G. 2042. 

* Polyb. xxx. 5,6: oftws yap qv mpayparixdy rd woAlrevpa Tov ‘Podlwy ds 
oxeddoy ern rerrapdxovra xwpbs tots éxardy Kexowwrynkos 6 Bios ‘Pwualois tay 
éxipavertdtwy kal KadAlorwv Epywy obi ererolnro xpds abtovs cuppaxlay. Droy- 
sen, Diadochen, Drittes Buch, p. 154, says in regard to this: “ Polybios handelt 
von diesen Dingen bei Gelegenheit der zweiten rhodischen Gesandschaft des 
Jahres 587 (v. Chr. 167), die @epelas &pxouévns nach Rom kam.” Accordingly, 
167 + 140 = 307. 

t Tac. Ann. 4, 56 seg... [Smyrnaeos] primos templum urbis Romae statuisse, 
M. Porcio consule, magnis quidem iam populi Romani rebus, nondum tamen ad 
summum elatis, stante adhuc Punica urbe et validis per Asiam regibus. 


awe ee ee es ep re ee es mc oe eee epee 
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Rome.* In the year 170 B.c. Alabanda, which lies just north of 
Stratonikeia, erected a temple, and instituted yearly games (Popaic) 
in honor of Dea Roma.t This was no doubt done in commemora- 
tion of the defeat and humiliation of Antiochos III., the Great, and 
of the success of the Roman arms against Perseus of Macedonia. 

It is very probable that the cultus of Dea Roma was introduced at 
Stratonikeia about the same time as at the neighboring Alabanda, so 
that we may safely assign the year 150 B.C. as an approximate -date 
for this inscription, a date which is made almost certain by the char- 
acter of the letters. 

Both Amynamenos and Brestkies are new names. Amynamenos 
belonged to the Larichos family (see below, Nos. xlvii-liii). Com- 
pare ‘Apuvavépos, "Apuvdpayos ; see Fick, Fersonennamen, p.g. For 
Bresikles see Fick, p. 20. 


* Smyrna was proud of this temple : policy perhaps demanded it. Certainly 
at the time this boast was made (26 A.D.) the coins of Smyrna had a temple on 
the obverse with the legend T:Béptos SeBaords, and on the reverse SeBaorh and 
SdvnAnros (see Mionnet, iii. 219, vi. 330, and Eckhel Doct. Mum. ii. 547). Coins 
of Smyrna bearing the legend semplum Romae et Augusti are quite common; 
the legend remains the same, but in the temple may be seen the image of the 
emperor during whose reign the coin was struck (Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 
776, note 2). 

t Liv. 43. 6: Alabandenses templum Urbis Romae se fecisse commemorave- 
runt ludosque anniversarios ei divae instituisse. 


A entpvetees on srenpennenss ome 
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No. IX. 


Carian wreaths on a Dikast Stele, surmounted by pediment; 


Sound below the Bouleuterion. 


NAN O: iY OY | 


AdvOnv Tpo8ixov Sixdcavra. 
Mvdaceis. Ada Bavdeis. 


Adv@ys is probably Aa + avOys : see Fick, Personennamen, pp. 50, 154. 


iw De oo 
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No. X. 


Dikast Stele found in the Agora, The inscription is 
broken away. 


ve 
é r 2 30 450". 


Below the moulding of the top is the word AITAEQN, and 
below it is a wreath encircling a goat’s head. This is equivalent 
to the coat of arms of the city of Aigaiai, being a play on the word 
alg. Assos seems to have sent a judge to Aigaiai, which city be- 
stowed upon him the honors customary in such cases. 
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TAMIAKAITTOIN 


KAAE THY TOS 


No. XI. 


Fragment of gray 


marble, found in 
the Bouleuterion ,; 
the right edge 


ws nearly perfect. 
Lines have been 


(PON TA |X PON-O-] 
SPIAIAFKAIET 
PTH PISMAE K 


vuled for the let- 
ters, and are still 


vistble. Greatest 
eS LA OK TA height, 0.21 m.; 
¢ OO.N 10 greatest wiath, 
O.115 mm. 
¥ 
-TELX 
ovdy NUL 


[rév Shpov rov "Ac|oiov m[p]évoral[y] 

[aovovpevor] - - -oulvjras ra duxac- 
[ry pra - dvjaypald@lyrw rdde 
[76 Yjdiopa ev "Acolw & T@ TOV Avds 
[iepm: 6 8é ailpeDets aduxdpe- 
[vos eis “Agoov rapa)Kadeitw adbrods 
Leis dudiay - - tLapjua Kai cow- 
ch es L@ dv y]pavra: ypdve 
Let]s ditiay Kat ér- 

TOliynduopa ek 


Latpetav . 


€ Tar: KTa 
[ai]@volv] 
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No. XIT. 


Found in Byzantine rooms south of the subterranean passage 
below the Bouleuterion. The slab has been broken through 
the centre of the inscription, the right side only being pre- 


served. Length, 0.53 m.; width, 0.20 m. 
=OA 
nt APISTQBAKXQ 
AAIAMTTEAOIAIENTQPOAI 
=IQuAZSIAIKAIIFAIA'SEAPIAA 
HKAITTIOANON - A - MATIZMON 
A=IAL[~> THPQNOFAOHKONTA 
TA2TTPOZOA AS 
AOISITAAYOMEPHTQTIAT! 
AZOISIAEKAITOEZPTQNTTA 
KATANMATEPAMET 12TQ 


apiotw Bakyw 
ai dpumedou ailé]y ra “Pods 
Nagévar Kat — — *“Aptad 
kat mil Oalvov | 
afta [orta]tipwr dydoyKovra 
TaS mpoodolous] Gs 
7a SVo pépn 


rs 4 a 
Tav patepa Meyioro 


From the character of the letters, the inscription cannot be later 
than 150 B.c. The beginning is gone, and the letters, which are 
small, are often hopelessly worn. This is to be regretted, because, 
judging from the few words which can be made out, the inscription 
seems to have been an important document. 

‘Pod-, in line 2, probably has nothing to do with the little river 
Rhodios (see Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in 
Athen, 1881, p. 217 ff.), but must be referred to the island of Rhodes. 
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No. XIII. 


Found walled into the very late diagonal masonry at the 
north-east corner of the Bouleuterion. The inscribed side 
was outwards, but in an enclosed position, unfavorable to 


being read. 


“¢ és, on as aes 


6 KA WOF KAIOITIPATMAT 
y aN IONKAISAPATON TOYZEB 
ANATHIN EOTHTO=YTIAT G 


4 


— 56° —_—_>- 


e€ A N e , >’ he A € ~ 
O dypos Kat of rpayparelvdpevror wap Huiv “Papator] 
Tatov Kaicapa rév rov XeBalorod vidv Kai rarpw-] 


A , 9 ~ 3 4 > , 
va THS veoTynTOS, Uiratoly THS "Acias, avéOnKay | 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
have erected a statue of Caius Caesar, son of Augustus, pvinceps 
tuventutis, and consul (proconsul) of Asia.” 


The stone is remarkable as being a palimpsest, so to speak ; there 
has been a hasty erasure of earlier letters, leaving a rough surface. 

Dr. Schliemann found a similar inscription at Ilium (Jos, p. 
633). 

Caius Caesar and his brother Lucius, sons of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
and Julia, daughter of Augustus, were both adopted by Augustus. 
Caius was appointed princeps tuventutts and consul in the year 5 B.c., 
but this latter appointment was not to take effect for five years. 


} 
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No. XIV. 


Marble slab from above 
@ tomb in the western 
Street of Tombs. 


I. 


‘O Sijpos at of tpay- 
parevdpevor tap piv 
“Popaton orepavovow 
Tov THs Tdd€eos Fpwa 
ebepyérny, “ENAdixov 
*AOnvodédrov, dvdpa dya- 
Oov yevopevov Kara Ti 
modiretay Kat Baorred- 
cava é{nkdra Te Kahas 
kal xoopiws, mdons dpe- 


THs evexev. 


“The people and the Roman 
merchants established among 
us crown, in recognition of 
his perfect virtue, the hero of 
the city, the benefactor Hel- 
lanikos, son of Athenodotos, 
who has shown his excellence 
in the government of the 
state and as one of our 
hereditary kings, and who 
has lived honorably and dis- 
creetly,” 
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IT. 
‘O Sypos Kal of mpayparevduevor Tap Huw “Pwpator 
otle]pavovow [A]oAdiav PA]pAryArav efnxviay Kars 
Kat Koopiws mpos walvrjas auéulrrws] mao[yns apelris 


ever kLat cwppolavrns. 


“The people and the Roman merchants established among us 
crown, in recognition of her perfect virtue and her prudence, Lollia 
Arlegilla, who has lived honorably, discreetly, and blamelessly before 
all men.” 


III. (continuation of I1.). 
my THs TloA[t]ddos “Adevas téperay Kat vewKdpov. 


“The priestess of Athena Polias, and keeper of her temple.” 


IV. 


[EAJAG[mis] ‘“EdNavixov ai(t)) (aoa éroinoa 76 


pYyNlov NavTH Kal ToOls yoveovat. 


“T, Hellopis, daughter of Hellanikos, have erected this memorial 
to myself and my parents during my lifetime.” 


These inscriptions are interesting in many respects. Originally 
the slab contained simply two honorary inscriptions of an official 
character, side by side, surrounded by an elaborate moulding. I. oc- 
cupies the left of the panel; II. the right. The persons honored in 
them were man and wife (see the note to the following inscription). 
Hellanikos belonged to the ancient royal family of Assos. In the 
next inscription (No. XV.) we learn that this family officiated as 
priests of Augustus and Zeus Homonoos, whereas in this inscription 
Lollia Arlegilla is priestess and neokoros of Athene Polias alone. 
Now this seems to indicate that Hellanikos and Lollia Arlegilla lived 
when Rome was still a republic, before the “ Imperial Cultus”? was 
instituted. Had the Imperial Cultus died out or been ignored after 
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it had once been introduced at Assos, such neglect would have brought 
down condign punishment on the Assians for zacuria caerimoniarum 
Augustt (see Marquardt’s Cyzicus, p. 82, and No. XV. below). 
III. is engraved on the moulding immediately above II., to which it 
is simply an explanatory addition. 

But if I., II., and III. are thrown back to a pre-Augustan time, 
how is IV. to be accounted for, seeing that the style of the inscription 
is such that it probably must be separated from the rest by a long 
period ? 

The facts of the case may have been the following. The Hellopis 
of IV. lived at a time when Greek civilization at Assos had fallen 
from its high estate. She claims to be the daughter of Hellanikos: 
but he can hardly have been the Hellanikos of I. Hellopis may 
have found the ancient slab containing the above inscriptions neg- 
lected ; the name of the man honored in one of them happened, 
luckily enough, to be Hellanikos, and the thought may have occurred 
to her to make use of the slab in the tomb which she erected for 
herself and her parents during her lifetime. Accordingly she had 
her inscription carved on the moulding above I. It is done in a 
rough, careless way, and in a miserable language, well in keeping with 
the spirit of the times in which she lived. 

Of her name only two letters are certain, AQ, while AAQ is highly 
probable. The name may therefore be YAAQNIS, or YAAQTTIS, 
or EAAQNIS, or EAAQTTIZ. The preference must be given to TT 
over N, and EAAQTTIS is more probable than YAAQTTIS. After 
EAAANIKOY the stone certainly reads AYIH, but this is a mistake 
for AYTH. After MNHMION the stone reads HAYTH, which 
stands for EAYTH; the same blunder is to be found in A/it¢thetlungen 
des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, 1881, p. 124; 
and aiavry occurs in an inscription of Apameia (Bulletin de Corres- 
pondance Flellénique, 1883, p. 307). 
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No. XV. 


Fragments of an inscription previously published, found in 


the Gymnasium. 


The inscription, 


4) 


10 


so far as it is now recovered, reads : — 


OIEPEYETOYSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAISAPOSOAEAY - 
OZKAITTATPIOSBASIAEY 
SKAIEPEYSTOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOYKAIFYM 
NAZIAPXOZ - KOINTOSAO 
AMOSPIAETAIPOSTHN 
=TOANANEOHKENOEQIK 
AIZAPISEBASTQIKAITQIAH 
MQI - - - - - »« KA 
ITOY 

EXOMENOYS 


‘O tepevs tov YeBaorov @- 
cov Kaioapos, 6 d€ ai[r-] 


6s Kat marpios Bacwev- 
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S. Kal Lepeds Tov Atos T- 

6 ov “‘Opova(tjov, Kat yup- 
vaciapxos, Kolvros Ad- 
Atos PDir€rarpos THY 
aoroay aveOnka Dew K- 
aicapt YeBaor@ Kat To 51}- 


10 p @ . . . e . e Ka- 


N 


t TOUS 


EXOMEVOUS - 


“The priest of the God Caesar Augustus, himself likewise hereditary 
king, priest of Zeus Homonoos, and gymnasiarch, Quintus Lollius 
Philetairos, has dedicated the Stoa’ to the God Caesar Augustus and 
the people.” se eee 


This inscription, as published by Boeckh (C.Z G., 3569) from 
the early travellers (Hunt, Walpole, Richter, Leake, Raczynski, and 
Fellows), begins with what is really the ninth line, and reads as 


follows : — 
AIZAPIZEBASTQIKAITQIA 
OIEPEYETOYSEBAS TOYO 
EOYKAIZAPOZOAEAY 
OZKAITTATPIOZBASIAEY 
=- KAIIEPEYETOYAIOST 
OYOMONQOY KAITYM 
NAZIAPXOZ0KOINTOZAO 


Waddington (Voyage Arch., No. 1033) rightly puts Boeckh’s first 
line in the seventh place, and adds the fragments of three other lines 
found by Duthoit in 1865, as follows : — 


OIEPEYSTOYZSEBASTOYO 
EOY KAISAPOSOAEAY 
OZ KAITTATPIO2ZBASIAEY 
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generations hereditary in the family of Medon, the son of the last 
king, Codrus. Even in later times the Second Archon was still 
called BactAcis. 

Kyzikos offers a parallel to this family of Assos, of which it may 
not be out of place to mention the main points.* It seems that 
Antonia, the eldest daughter of the triumvir Mark Antony by his 
second wife, Antonia, was married to the rich Asiarch Pythodoros in 
the year 34 B.c. Her daughter Pythodoris married Polemon, king of 
Pontus, and became the mother of Antonia Tryphaena, the queen 
of Kotys. Something similar happened in the ancient royal family of 
Assos. A Lollia, perhaps connected with the Lollii of Sicily (see 
Cicero, Verr. III. 25; B.c. 73) or with the A. Lollius of C.Z. Z., 
ITI. 388(?), must have married the warpios Baorevs of Assos (cf. 
last inscription, of Lollia Arlegilla and Hellanikos), and the offspring 
of this marriage was Quintus Lollius, the person mentioned in No. 
XVIII. as the father of our Quintus Lollius Philetairos. The family 
tree was presumably the following : — 


Hellanikos — Lollia Arlegilla. 


| 
Quintus Lollius. 


Q. Lollius Philetairos — Lollia Antiochis. 


In Kyzikos, the Princess Antonia Tryphaena, before her marriage 
with Kotys, is priestess both of Athena Polias and of Livia-Julia, who, 
in imitation of Athena, is called SeBaory Nuxyddpos. In Kyzikos, 
Livia-Julia is cvvvaos with Athena Polias, and is in every respect the 
peer of the Olympic Goddess. 

At Assos, we find that Quintus Lollius Philetairos is priest both of 
Zeus Homonoos and of Augustus. This circumstance leads to the 
belief that the God Augustus was associated with Zeus at Assos in 
exactly the same manner as the Goddess Livia-Julia with Athena 


* See Millingen in ‘O év KwvorayrivoumdAc: ‘EAAnvinds PidoAoyinds SvAAoyos, 
1872, p. 23 ff., and the plates at the end of the volume; Curtius in Monatsberichte 
der Koniglichen preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1874, p.7 ff.; Momm- 
sen in Ephemeris Epigraphica, 1875, pp. 254, 255; Mordtmann in A/t¢thetlungen 
des deutschen archaeologischen Institutes in Athen, 1881, p. 55; Reinach in Bu/- 
letin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1882, p. 613. 
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Polias at Kyzikos. The worship of the new Gods who sat on the 
imperial throne, which was a symbol of Roman dominion, seems to 
have been distasteful to the people of Kyzikos; and Augustus, who 
had confirmed them in the privileges granted to the city by Pompey, 
found himself compelled to punish neglect of his cult by depriving 
them for a season of these very privileges. Thus spurred on to good 
works, the Kyzikans began in a surly humor to build a temple to 
Augustus.* But the matter was dropped as soon as Augustus died, 
and thus Kyzikos incurred the displeasure of Tiberius, who punished 
the city on account of incuria caeremoniarum Augusts (Tac. Ann. 
IV. 36). The royal family, of which Antonia Tryphaena was a mem- 
ber, espoused the cause of the new Gods, and this lady was especially 
zealous. As a maiden princess (Monatsberichie, as above, inscription 
No. III.) she is priestess of Athena Polias and Livia-Julia during the 
troublous times consequent on the neglect of the new cult; in 
inscription No. IV. she is Queen Dowager, and her exertions to 
establish the Imperial Cultus have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, for the people of Kyzikos are not only not disinclined to pay 
divine honors to the dead emperor, but they even worship willingly 
the Aving Caligula as Helios, and his sister Drusilla as véa “Adpodirn. 

We do not know that the Assians were unfriendly to the imperial 
cultus, but the representative of the ancient kings of Assos certainly 
curried favor by supporting it and by himself becoming the priest of 
Augustus. 

This inscription and the three following must be referred to the 
reign of Tiberius, as the Oe@ Katcaps %<_Baocre proves; see also No. 
XVII., and the note on @eds in No. XXVI. 


* Dio Cass., LVII. 24; Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82. 
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No. XVI. 


Dedicatory inscription of Bath; evidently set in the wall, 
found tn six pieces at different times near the Bath ; marble 
very white. Whole length of slab, 1.20m.; whole height, 
0.48 m.; length within moulding, 0.765 m. » height within 
moulding. 0.345 m., thickness, 0.08 m. 


ye | wen ae i 
Le 


‘ Ky 
XKATAIAY ATUPIATIPOT 4TYNA 
KON: TOBA A ANHONKAITAETIO 


Ajodd[ia *Avrio[xis, 4 yulon 4 Kot[v]rov 
AljodXiLov] Bureraipov, Bacidrevoa- 
ca] Kara ta marpia, mpatl[y] yuvas- 
Kav, TO Badavnov Kat Ta €é70- 
peva ta Badravyw dveOnkev 
"Adpodeiry “Iovdia kal ro Spo. 
“ Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, first of 


women, who was queen in accordance with ancestral customs, dedi- 


cated this Bath and its belongings to Julia Aphrodite and the 
people.” - 


See note to No. XVII. 
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No. XVII. 


Eptstyle inscription from Bath in ten pieces, some of whtch 
were free lintels, some embedded in the wall. Height of 
epistyle, 0.38 m2. 


ee ne eer re rt eT ere ere ee ry ey ere er errs 


A OAAIA: A ‘ Tic - 


VKAIZS ARO Se 


Aoddia *Avtiolyis, [4 yulun n Kotv- 
tov AodA[iov] Bideraipov tov 
dia Biov iepéws tov YeBac- 
tov Geov Kaicapos, Baciel¥oaca 
KaTa Ta TATpLa, TPWTH yuvalKwr, 
To Badavyjov Kat Ta émdueva TO 
Baravyw avébnke *Adpodeiry 
Ioviia kat to, Sypo.] 
“ Lollia Antiochis, wife of Quintus Lollius Philetairos, priest for life 
of Divus Caesar Augustus, [first of women], who was queen [in 


accordance with ancestral customs, dedicated this Bath and its be- 
longings to Julia Aphrodite and the people. ]” 


os 


ee ee 
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Mr. W. C. Lawton calls attention to the fact that Antiochis is a 
Roman surname,* and hence need not be connected with any par- 
ticular Antiochis or Antiochia. 

Concerning Quintus Lollius Philetairos, see note to No. XV. 
Philetaerus occurs as the name of a freedman of Augustus.f Phile- 
terus is also found C./.Z., II. 4122; III. 4815; IV. 653, 2192. 
The Julian family was held in high honor in the Troad for mytho- 
logical reasons. Livia, wife of Augustus, was adopted into the Gens 
Julia by Augustus, and assumed the name of Julia Augusta after his 
death.{ On coins of the period she appears as Julia Augusta, § and 
TovAta SeBaory or ‘lovAia Gea ZeBaory ; on coins of Ephesos she is 


“Apres SeBaory,Y and perhaps also Aphrodite, as in our inscription. 


For the cultus of Livia at Kyzikos as S«Baory Nixyddpos, see No. XV. 
In Lampsakos she is “Eoria, véa Anuyrnp (C. 7. G., 3642). 

The only other Julia to whom our inscription could possibly refer 
is the unhappy daughter of Augustus, wife of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
and Tiberius. Indeed, various facts in regard to her seem to make 
very plausible the assumption that she is here referred to as Julia 
Aphrodite. The character of Aphrodite suits Julia much better 
than Livia, for she was witty, beautiful, and young, while Livia had 
only faded beauty to boast at the time when our inscription was 
carved. Again, when in the year 17 B.c. Agrippa was sent by 
Augustus to the east with supreme power, Julia accompanied him. 
On his return from the excursion to the Pontus with Herod the Great, 
in 16 B.C., he spent some time on the western seaboard of Asia Minor; 
and while they were in the Troad, Julia and her immediate servants 
narrowly escaped being drowned in the Scamander. The inhabitants 
of Ilion made no attempt to rescue her from the threatened death. 
Agrippa was enraged, and mulcted them in a heavy fine, which 


* Gruter, p. DCLXXXIX: Julia Euhemeris mater et Julia Antiochis avia, etc., 
found at Rome; cf. p. DCCLV. 

t Gruter, p. DLXxx1I1: Philetaero Aug. lib. praepos., etc. 

t Liviam in familiam Juliam, nomenque Augustae adsumebatur. Tac. Amz. 
1, 8; cf. also Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. pp. 146-158. 

§ Eckhel, Doct. Mum., VI. pp. 147, 157; Orelli, 613-618, 1320, 1328, 1724, 
2937; Rasche, II. pp. 1784-1792. 

@ Eckhel, Doct. Num., VI. p. 152; Rasche, II. p. 1792. 

ll Rasche, II. p. 1328. 
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was finally remitted at the intercession of Herod the Great and 
Nikolaos Damaskenos.* If this inscription refers to Julia, it 
might be brought into connection with her narrow escape in the 
Scamander. 

In spite of her profligacy, Julia was always a great favorite with 
the people, both at Rome and in the provinces. Inscriptions in her 
honor have been found at several places in the provinces: at Delos 
(Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1878, p. 400); at Eresos, on the island of 
Lesbos (céid., 1880, p. 443); at Sestos (zdid., 1880, p. 517), erected 
after her death, as ‘IovAiav Gedy proves ; at Thasos (Revue Archéolo- 
gique, 1879, p. 283). 

From these scraps of evidence we might be inclined to refer the 
inscription to Julia; but still it is more probable that Livia is meant, 
because the inscription dates after the death of Augustus, when Julia 
was in greater disgrace than ever, owing to the hatred of Tiberius. 


* Nikolaos Dam., who was an eye-witness, relates the matter, and boasts of 
the philanthropy shown by himself in appeasing the wrath of Agrippa. Nic. Dam. 
in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec., III. 350: "IAsets yap, apixvoupevns vixrwp as 
avrovs "lovAlas Tis Kaloapos péy Ouvyarpds, yuvainds 3 Ayplara, kal rod Sxaudvdpov 
peyddAou puévros bmd xemudppwy moAAGY, ivBuvevotons wep thy didBaow aworéoGan, 
ovx Fabovro, Ed’ ols &yavaxrhaas 5 Ayplaaas, 8rt ob wapeBonOnoay of *IAteis, 
déxa puplaow e(nulwoev dpyuplov. Of 3¢ dardpws Exovres, cal Gua ob xpobwe:dduevor 
Tov xetmdva, ovde Sri Zor H waits (she was twenty-three years old at this time), 
’Ayplaaa pry oddorioty eixeiv érdAunoay, hrovt[os] 3t t[ov] NixoAd[ou] Sedpuevor 
napacxeiv abrois ‘Hpddnv BonOdy nal xpoordrny. Josephus (Ant. Fud., XVI. 22: 
"lAredor wey yap avTdy SihAAatev opy:(duevor) relates that Agrippa forgave them, 
and rescinded the fine at the intercession of Herod. 
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No. XVIII. 


The upper left-hand corner of a 
stele erected in, honor of Quin- 
tus Lollius (Q. F. Philetairos], 
found in the western street 
of Tombs. Greatest height, 
0.285 m.; greatest width below 
moulding, 0.18 m. 


EIKONITPATY 
MA PINQIA 


Q. Lollius [Q. F. Philetaerus] 

‘O Sqpos [éripnoe Koirrov] 

Add\\ov Ko[trrov vidy Bidérarpor] 
xpvo orlepdvy Kal eixdrt xadnq(?) Kat] 
eixdéve ypan[rp Kal eixdve pap-] 
papive: + + + 

“Quintus Lollius, Quinti filius, Philetaerus. The people have 
honored Quintus Lollius Philetairos, the son of Quintus Lollius, with 
a golden crown, and with portraits [of himself in bronze (?)], in 
painting, and in marble” 

A Quintus Lollius is mentioned in a Latin inscription of Alexandria 
Troas (C. I. L., III. 388). 

The slab has mouldings on both sides, showing that both sides 
were to be exposed to view. On the rear side, the corner of a 
slightly sunken panel is visible, which makes it probable that this side 
contained the marble portrait (in bas-relief) mentioned in the in- 
scription. The AOAAIONKO of line 3 makes the restoration of 
lines 1, 2, and 3 certain.* 

Objection may be made to the restoration of the last three lines 
on account-of the number of eixéves bestowed upon Lollius ; but it 
was by no means unusual to bestow even a greater variety of portraits 
upon persons who had been of service to a city. Thus the épnBu 
and véu of Teos honor Aischriom (C. Z. G., 3085) orepdvy xpuod 
kal eixdvt -yparrij xal cixéve yparrf TeAeig. kal eixdve xoAnjj Kal dydApare 
pappapivy Kad eixdéve xpvop. 

* For an elaborate discussion of eixéw yparrd in all its bearings, see C. 7. G., 3068. 
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No. XIX. 


Marble block found in Gymnasium, 0.83 m. by 0.51 m. The 
inscription has been mostly chiselled off, so that nothing 
satisfactory remains. | 


OAHMOSKAIOITTPAT MA 
GEANAPIOYIAINIIPANN 
[ PINTOYSEBASTOYOE 


6 Snpos Kal of mpaypaltevdpevor rap Hpiv “Popator] 
Bedy Cok ke ee 


THY Tov YeBacrov eLov idperay or Pvyarépa ?] 


No. XX. 


This is published by Mr. Waddington in Voy. Arch., 1034 a. 
It never comprised more than two lines. 


TTPAT MATEYOMENOIPQ 
HNEYEPCFETINTOYKO&SM 


[oi & "Acow] mpayparevopevor ‘Pw[pator) 


[r]iv evepyeri tov Kdop[ov] 


Mr. Waddington thinks that “the benefactress of the world” is 
Livia, the wife of Augustus. 
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No. XXI. 
Three fragments from western Street of Tombs. 


Two of the fragments fit together-in the following manner : — 
L \TMATI 
'STEGA 
QNIO\ 
Il. NBASI/ 
dSYMS! 
ATPIAIP 


The third is from the left edge of the inscription, and looks thus : — 


' 
Ul. AIC 
vA 


I give the following attempt at a restoration for what it is worth. 
In regard to the length of the lines, I have been guided solely by 
Mr. Bacon’s estimate of the space occupied by the inscription. 


‘O Shpos Kat of mplaypar[evdpevor rap’ hpiv “Popator 
orepavovor xpvog] orepdlvy rv Tis médews jpwa 
*ArrodAdriov *AodA vio, [dvSpa kaddv Kal dyabov ye- 
vouevov kat mdrpioly Baord[éa elnkdra Kadds kai Koopiws K-j 
at OLeoguras, prrodploovvys «lai raons dperis everev] 
alt ebypynotias tH} rlarpid. 
“On account of his kindliness, general excellence, and usefulness to 
his country, the people and the Roman merchants established among 
us crown with a golden crown Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the hero 


of the city, a noble and good man, who as hereditary king has lived 
among us honorably, decently, and with piety towards the Gods.” 
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No. XXIT. 


From the western entrance of the Agora. Length of block, 
1.45 #. This and the two following inscriptions were 
probably tdentical in form. 


EKTHSTTPO2ZOAOY TQNAP PQN 
KAEO2TPATO2YIOZ ZOAEQS 


> A , A 9 A a > 2 9 
Ex THs mpooddov tav aypav [av arédurev eis 
emurkeuny THS WdAEews] KdAedorparos, vids [7]dhews, 


[dice dé "AmeddtKavros, éreoKevdc On. | 


This is probably Waddington’s No. 1033 @ (Voy. Arch., Aste 
Mineure), and has been mutilated since it was first copied by 
Duthoit. 


No. XXIII. 


On three narrow stones (resembling the edges of a sill), which 
Jormed a band in the wall, dug from debris covering the 
street south of the Greek Bath. 


EKTHSTTPOSOAOY TQNAT PQNQNATTEAITTEN 
QEKAEOST OAEQSOYSEIAE 
ATTEAAIKQNTOZ 


3 A , A 9 ~A @ 9» 2 > 9 ‘ 
€k THS Mpooddou Tav aypav av azrédurrev [eis emurkeuny 
THs woAE]ws KAedo7[paros, vids r]ddews, pvr 5€ “Azred- 


Aux@vros, [érerxevac Oy]. 


This must be Boeckh’s No. 3570 (C. JZ. G.). 


Se en ene Ta 


ATE ome me 


a i aa aaa traci a aaa aac e a ela raall 
. ‘ an 
Pen 
to ae a Noe 


ee Ses ee —_ 


7 
oe ar eee . 
FR TE mag er reer a 9g amt AOR Se Say Nyy SRS ge ernest Ny Sranaee “Ng, prgtrte teensy My! ee mem ony 


. 
Si ee eee, eetnenge Sep tay eyenemap ane tae ete err: eee “pee Oe 9 ge OT ee & Cee tee rere rae tee aoe Se ee, Gee a Ay Hee tage. ee iy Tae ge ey Se og wy gp TO ee eee we 
. . 


oN see eee? 
WT DST Tt eee 


a 
~~ 
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No. XXIV. 


Rim of the marble basin of fountain next the entrance of the 
underground passage south of the Bouleuterion. Found 
in cistern beneath. 


® 
QNATT 


[Ex THs mpoaddouv trav dypwv) dv dalédkure eis 
3 ‘\ ”~ 4 , en ld 4 
emLaKEvnY THS mok\ews K\eooTpartos, vos moAEws, PvceEL 


dé “Amed\tKavtos, ererkevac On]. 


“This has been restored from the rents of the lands which Kleos- 
tratos, son of the city, but by nature son of Apellikon, bequeathed 
for the restoration of the city.” 


Kleostratos had evidently bequeathed to the city of Assos certain 
lands, the proceeds of which were to be used for repairs and 
restorations. 

The phrase vids moAews occurs frequently in inscriptions (Le Bas 
and Waddington, Aste Mineure, 525, 881, 1592; C.£.G., 2719, 
3082, 3173, 3570, 3874) ; and on coins (Mionnet, Phrygie, 442, 445 ; 
Supplement, Cavie, 131, PArygie, 196). Waddington remarks that 
such adoptions by the city may be compared with the purses given 
in Ffance, England, and Scotland to promising sons of poor parents, 
to enable them to pursue a course of study. 
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No XXV. 


Slab in a fountain south of village of Pasha Kteut, about 

five miles directly north of Assos. Cut for fountain niche. 
The stone ts broken away on left stde. Height of slab, 
0.42 m.,; width, 0.42 m. The inscription certainly belongs 
to Assos, but tt 1s quite unintelligible. 


\ONIONENIAYIONEISIIASH 
NTEAQPEANAIANEIMANTA 
INKAIMONONKAITONSEITQ 
TTOPONTTAHPQSANTAEKTQ 
ISAHNAPIAMYPIA - SEITQNH 
AETTOAAAKISKAIAFOPAZANTA 


ITOYTONMEAI YNAHNAPI 

KAITTOIHSAN OYE 
OYA TTYPP 
NOH/ ETT| 
ASTTA ~ WISH 
~ AKA lQNA 
~~ LN 


4 “ 3 ‘\ > 
LoAJov rov eviavrov eis taon 
N 4 
Te Owpeay Siaveipavra 
- [mpa@rjov Kat povov Kat Toy ceTo- 
[ymOnoopevoy ao ]|ropov mAnpwoavTa ex TO- 
[v idter 


3 4 a , 
elis Syvapia pupia ceirwry- 
[oavra : 


- ] d€ modAdKis Kat dyopdcavra 
Tov pédu[pvlov Syvape- 
la] - + + Kat rowjoar[ra] 
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No. XXVI 


A decree of the town of Assos, passed on the accession of 
the Emperor Caligula in 37 A.D., engraved on a bronze 
tablet (0.54 m. X 0.38 m.), of which a fac-simile is given in 
the opposite plate. Published tn Mr. Clarke’s first Report 


on the Investigations at Assos. 


9 Q > 
Emt viratwv Tvatov “Akeppwviou IIpoxXov Kai 


Tatov IHovriov THerpwviov Niypivov. 
Vndiopa “Acoiov yvépy tov Sypou. 


"Eqet n Kar’ evynv macw avOpadros eric Oetoa Tatov 
Kaicapos Teppavkod 2eBacrov yyepovia KaryvyeArat, 
QA 5 4 A 9 e 4 ~ ‘ , 
ovdev O€ wéTpov xapas evpnkLe]y 6 Kdopos, maca de wOXus 
‘ “ ¥ >A ‘ “ aA 6” ¥ € A 
Kat wav €Ovos émt Thy Tov Deo ow eomevKev, ws adv 

Tov noiatov avOpamois aidvlos] viv éveotaros, 
¥ A A Q A , > @€An 
Edogev rH Bovdy Kat rots mpaypatevopevots Trap’ Hutv 
e , ‘\ ~ ‘4 ~ + ] 4 ~ 
Pwpaiots Kat to Sym ta ‘Acoiwy Katacrafyvar 
~ e ‘\ 
mpec Belay eK THY .TPaTWY Kal apioTwY Papaiwy TE Kal 
“EMAnvev thy evrevEouenv Kat cuvycbynooperny aito 
| 1 Evy) NOON T OPEV?) f 
N “\ 
SenOnoopévny re exew Sid pvypys Kat Kndenovias THp 
mokw, Kabos Kai autos peta Tov matpos Teppavixov 
> ‘ a “A 3 4 ~ e A , 
emiBas mpwTws TH Emapxeia THS NeTepas Toews 
VITETXETO. 
9 > id 
Opkos Agotwp. 


"Opvupev Aia Ywrypa Kat Oedv Kaicapa XeBaorov 
N \ , € \ , ° , ? 
Kal THY TaTpLov ayriy tapOevov eivoyoen Tatw Katcapt 
“A ‘ 
YeBaoTa Kal To TUpTavTL olkm avrov, Kat didouvs Te 
Kpiwwew os Gv avTds Tpoaipnrar Kat éyOpovs ods av avTos 
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These offered themselves as ambassadors at their own expense : — 


Gaius Varius Castus, son of Gaius, of the tribe Voltinia, 
Hermophanes, son of Zoilos, 

Ktetos, son of Pisistratos, 

Aischrion, son of Kalliphanes, 

Artemidoros, son of Philomousos. 


These also invoked Jupiter Capitolinus for the preservation of Gaius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus, and made sacrifice in the name of the 
city.” 


The People are usually mentioned immediately after the Senate, 
9 BovAn Kai 6 Spos being the standing formula in Greek inscriptions. 
Departures from this rule are so rare that there must be unusual and 
weighty reasons therefor. It is noteworthy that the Roman mer- 
chants are mentioned in our inscription immediately after the Senate 
and before the djuos. We may regard this either as a piece of 
politeness towards the Romans on the part of the Assians on this 
special occasion, or else we may infer that the Roman merchants 
were both wealthy and powerful, and that, as they belonged to the 


. Tuling class, their arrogance demanded that they be named in official 


documents before the subject class, the dios. 

The resident Romans were doubtless well hated everywhere ; and 
it is known from the ancient writers that any maltreatment of this 
class by the native citizens was thoroughly avenged by the emperors 
(Marquardt, Cyzicus, p. 82). 

After the recall of Germanicus from Germany in 17 A.D., the 
Senate assigned to him the Eastern provinces with the highest 
imperium; and in the year 18 a.p. he visited the Troad and Assos. 
Caligula was then only six years old ; and the promise referred to in 
our inscription could not have been made by him in the character of 
heir presumptive to the imperial throne, since he was then by no 


- means certain of the succession. Germanicus and Agrippina were 


both held in high honor in the Troad and in Lesbos. The inscrip- 
tions of Ilium Novum in C. /Z. G., 3610, and Le Bas and Waddington, 
Asie Mineure, 1039, were doubtless set up at the time of the visit 
of Germanicus to the Troad. Germanicus is @eds in inscriptions of 
Lesbos (C. /. G., 2183, 3528; Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 432; 
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No. XXVII. 


From the epistyle of the little temple (prostylos) next the 
Bath; height of epistyle, 0.35 m. 


eh ya _" " 1 > an he 


. ° . 
ee ~~ oe Pp ate Liat. Wa 
. + 
OE nS eG... a tog ® 
: — << * nN 
me: . 


oa) AAAS TOF ENOWS PO 


(2) ‘O Srpos 
Kad\tto deve. “Hdatoroyévous npar. 


(4) [O] dSxpos 

| [Radduobever Heaua Jroyevous piromar[ pode], 
npw. evEepyery. 

(¢) [CO Shpos)] *Apioria ‘H[g@acoroyévous]. 


(2) “The people to the hero Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”’ 


(4) “The people to the hero-benefactor, lover of his country, 
Kallisthenes, son of Hephaistogenes.”’ 


(c) “The people to Aristias, son of Hephaistogenes.” 


Hephaistogenes is a new name. 


mem ee vee | EE 2 pies Serer 
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4 \ A ‘N 4 , 
Aoypa mept tov py KabioracOa rpaKtopas. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Tvaipn Bovdjs te kat Sypov, \axdvrwv do- 

4 b ) 4, Q ae id 
ypatoypapwyv Emavlovs tov Eppoyévous, 
‘Eppoyévous tov ‘EmavOous, Kparnowei- 

Kov ToU MevecOéws. ‘*Emetdn 6 Kowvds amdv- 
Twv €k Tpoydvenv evepyérns Tt. KX. Neuka- 
“\ 9 4 ¥ > 4 “\ 
OW, OW atTacw ots addos EvEepyeTL THY 74- 
Tpida, KoOopa@V TO EauvTOV yévos, & Tati Kal- 
~ > 4 N > Q a, »y 
po evoeckvipevos thy eis THY Tarpiba ev- 
N ~ ‘4 e lA 4, 
pouav, Kat TH OHpEepov Hucpa BeBovrAnTa 
4 . > “ 7A “A ~ 
vopnobérns eis Tov aiava [xa]ta(a)ornv(a)e THs 
iA > , N ~ \ 4, 
Kowns evepyecias, kal muxpLlov Kat] peyadou dop- 
, A , , 3 “ > , 
tiov THY waTpida Kovl_dioa, air]os davadexo- 
pevos THY Tav modLiTuKaY mpalKTépwy mpa- 
Ew, deddx0ar TH [Bovry cat rd S]ypo Kal rots 
Tpayparevou| évors map Huiv ‘Plwpaious ézr7- 
vnobar pev Tle. KA. Nexdow] rov ap[yJov- 


ta, \éyovra THs m]odews 
Ta KaANot(a olus ra é- 
amuxepa[ aca TOV 
orpaltnyov otpalrnyi- 
a(s) vopol Jecvias] ou 
mv KxatopO[wou 

mpaxtopLas 

fevuk 

TOUT 

TO 
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No. XXIX. 


Found at the western entrance of the Agora, ona stone from 
the pedesial of a statue, afterwards used as a building- 
stone with another block of the same pedestal. Length, 
0.687 m.; height, 0.43 m. 


YAI ANSON INIA 1816 
BACT FIN AAT TE PAK AC 
T PONEIROYAIFIK 4 Oa" ae 
mn\AQOCOACCION Gg. 


IovAiay Adpvay >[e-] 
Baorny, pntépa Kao- 
Tpwv, % Bovdr Kai 6 8n- 
pos 6 Acoiwv [avéOnxav] 


“The Senate and the people of Assos [have erected a statue of | 
Julia Domna Augusta, mother of the camps.” 


The last word has been erased. It was probably the intention to 
erase the whole, and replace it with a new inscription in honor of 
the lady to whom the statue was rededicated. After the word 
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dvé$yxav had been erased, it was determined to cover this inscription 
with a bronze tablet bearing the new one. The dowel holes for the 
metallic attachments may still be seen. 

Julia Domna was wife of Septimius Severus, who was emperor 
from 103 to 211 A.D. She was called mazr castrorum, which in 
Greek inscriptions was usually translated into pyryp orparordéduv 
(C./. G., 1075, 1216, 3771, 4701 4, 6829) ; but she is often called 
LyTnp Kaotpwv, as in our inscription (C. /. G., 2972; add. 3882 a; 
Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 1707; Bull. de Corr. Hell, 
1878, p. 597, 1882, p. 182), while in C. 7. G., 4343, add., she is 
called pyrnp trav iepov xaotpwv. 

Assos coins of Julia Domna frequently occur. 


———_00 5@40-0-——— 
No. XXX. 
Great pedestal block of ‘ 

blutsh-gray marble, , 7 
found at the western ATICTHN'T HC 

dof the A This *rITOAE MIG 
end of the Agora. “1 OYA’ KO NCYANTION 
so massive and heavy Mericr oNNeIKHTHN 
that all attempts to KAITPG HAIO 6 0 pO NAlet 
break it for lime- __ AYEROYCTON__ SAM 
burning or to split tt KAI ONTO Co 

mor HCAC TACT 


for butldiug purposes 
were in vain. It ts 
badly battered, as tf by 
a heavy hammer, and 
7s nearly cut in two 
by a saw, the mould- 
ings ave well designed 
andcut. Breadth below 
mouldings, 0.645 m.,; 
whole height, includ- 
ing mouldings, 1.35 
m.; height between 
mouldings, 0.94 mM. 


YR X 
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[Tov xrliorny rns 
TONKEWS 
@X(dovov) “IovA(vov) Kwvoravtiov 


péyvotov veukyTnv 
Kal Tpotratopdpov aiet 
Avyovorrov 
KatX(uos) Moévtios 6 Nap(mrporaros) 
avOu(maros) THs “Acias. 
V(ndiopart) Blovdns), S(jpov). 


“Caelius Montius, the most illustrious proconsul of Asia, [as 
erected this statue of \ Flavius Julius Constantius, the founder of the 
city, the greatest conqueror and trophy-bearer, forever Augustus. 

By decree of the Senate and People.” 


Constantius II., Flavius Julius, was emperor from 337 to 361 A.D. 
It is interesting that he is called xriorns ras woAews, but the special 
occasion to which the title refers will probably never be known. With 
Caelius Montius another is added to the list of proconsuls of Asia 
(see Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques de l’ Empire 
Romain). Very little is known of Caelius Montius, except that he 
was murdered by Gallus Caesar, the cousin of Constantius. 

Constantius, before his departure on his expedition against Mag- 
nentius, had appointed his cousin, Gallus Caesar, commander-in-chief 
of the eastern army, which was operating against the Persians. Upon 
the return of Constantius to Constantinople from his victorious cam- 
paign in the west, he found that Gallus Caesar had been guilty of 
maladministration, and two commissioners, Domitianus (praefectus 
praetorio Orientis, see Wottta dignitatum, chap. II.) and Caelius 
Montius (quaestor palatii, see Motita dignitatum, chap. XII.), were 
sent to Antioch, the residence of Gallus Caesar, to make inquiries 
concerning his conduct of affairs. These commissioners were in- 
structed to ensnare him with diplomatic craft and intrigue ; but so far 
from acting prudently, they behaved with such arrogance and haughti- 
ness towards Gallus that he became enraged at the insults thus offered 
to an imperial prince, and so excited the soldiery and populace 
against the commissioners that they were forthwith put to death. 
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This murder occurred towards the close of the year 353 a.D., the 
same year in which Constantius, by his great and decisive victories 
over Magnentius, had reunited the whole of the immense Roman . 
empire under his rule. The words peéyorov veuyryv in our inscription 
will scarcely admit of its being assigned to any other year than 353 
A.D., the only objection to this date being that all the historians of 
the events that culminated in the murder of Montius mention him as 
quaestor and not as proconsul. The inscription, on the contrary, 
affirms that he was proconsul when he erected the statue of Con- 
stantius. : | 

' Concerning the title “ proconsul Asiae,” see the Votita dignifatum, 
chap. XX. 


— 20, BROO—-— - 


No. XXXII. 


Roman milestone (formerly an altar) found at the principal 
gateway opening upon the western Street of Tombs. Height 
of altar, 1.13m.,; width of base and top mouldings, 0.49 m. ; 
height between mouldings, 0.70 m.; height of mouldings, 


0.32 m2. 
DDDNNN 


FFFIIVALENTIN 
THEODOSIOET 
ARCADIODIISFE 
CIBVSVICTORIBVs 
—~TTRIVMFATORI 
BVSSEMPERAVG 
ADSOLACIVMLA 
VORISAEFESTI 
NATIONIS 


“ (Tribus) D(ominis) n(ostris) f(elicibus) I(mperatoribus), Valen- 
tin(iano), Theodosio, et Arcadio, diis fe[]i]cibus victorib[ us e]t triumfa- 
toribus semper Aug(ustis) ad solacium la(b)ori[o |sae festinationis (?).” 
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This inscription dates, we think, between the years 383 and 385 
A.D. In 383 A.D., when Valentinianus II. and Theodosius I. were 
emperors, Arcadius was proclaimed Augustus by his father, Theo- 
dosius. The fact that among their other titles that of dtis felicibus 
is given them would seem to place the inscription before the year 
385 A-D., the year in which Theodosius ‘prohibited sacrifices, after 
which the title of God would scarcely be given to the emperors. 

T have no explanation to offer of the last lines. 

An inscription very similar to this was copied by Mr. Ramsay 
“in a fountain at the café on the pass of Belcaive,” near Sardeis. 
It was recently published by Mommsen in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
1884, p. 64, and reads: (Quattuor) alominis) n(ostris) Fl(aviis) 
Gratiano, [Valentin[i]ano, Th[e]o[do]sio, et [Arcadi}o [v]iLeto- 
riosi|ssi[m]is sempe[r Augustis]. It dates from the year 383 A.D. 


_sotogoe— 
No. XXXII. 


Inlaid in the mosaic floor of the Byzantine Church. Diameter 
of octagon, 0.98 m. Attention is called to E in last line. 


SNIA O¢ 
CXOAACT I 
KOC yrrEPe 


Vt 


Zaropvidos cxohacrixds trép edyjs éavrod eroincer. 
“ Satornilos, the scholar, made this in accordance with his vow.” 
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No. XXXIV. 


Christian inscription above door of mosque, published in 
C. I. G., Mo. 8804, and in facsimile on plate XIV. at end 


of Vol. IV. See opposite plate. 


Naov 76 ocadpov Krpuxos Kopryiiov eis KddXos pev 
avwv 700m Te Ke poyOw aitav apoiBny AVow ToA\Y 
odarudtav "AvOiuos 6 mpdedpos YKapavdpov 71600: 

~ “ “ N , ‘\ a, € ~ 
vaov To Tepmvov, THY [Oléow, To Tolixlidov, vmrephuy 

4 “~ , tA N y 
Te Aavipdryta mas Brérwv TovTov veovpyov “AvOyov 
Adrpu(v) vde, Kat AVow Ero (i.e., aiTov) TrETpaTwY TaV 


év Biw. 


“‘ Anthimos, the president of Skamandros, earnestly praying for 
the forgiveness of his many sins as his reward, has with zeal and labor 
restored to beauty the unsound parts of the Church of the Herald 
Cornelius. Let every one who looks upon the delightsomeness of the 
church, its situation, its mosaic, its marvellous splendor, think of the 
servant (of the Lord) Anthimos, the restorer of this, and pray for 
the forgiveness of the sins of his life.” 


St. Cornelius, the Centurion (see Acts of the Apostles, chap. X.), 
was the first of the Gentiles to be baptized by St. Peter. He became 
a missionary to the ‘lroad, says tradition, founded a church at Skepsis, 
died and was buried there. According to Le Quien (Ovtens Chris- 
tianus, 1., p. 784), Skepsis afterwards changed its name to “Ayios 
KopvyAuos, and Philippus Cyprius mentions Hagios Cornelios as a 
bishopric. , 

Skamandros was a town of the Troad in later times. It is men- 
tioned in the list of, Hierokles (Synecdemus, 672, 10, ed. Parthey, 
Berlin, 1866), and Puny, 5, 124, says Scamandria civitas Troadts. 
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No. XXXV. 


Christian inscription upon doorjamb of one of the chambers 
of the Greek Bath. Breadth, 0.585 m. 


@c(é) Bova *Adr\jcEavdpw orparnya TI porXov. 


“O God, help Alexander the general, son of Proklos.” 


The inscription perhaps indicates that this special room of the 
Bath was used as a tomb for Alexander the General, who must have 
been a man of prominence at Assos at a late period, when ancient 
Greek civilization had declined to such an extent that even the use 
of the baths had been forgotten. 
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No. XXXVI. 


Graffito very roughly scratched on plaster of division wall of 
eastern chamber of later (lower) Roman Bath. The letters 
are deep enough to make it possible to take a plain im- 
pression. The stucco background is painted red and black. 


(BY Wy co 
= eb 


AnEEET Ah 


ONTEL 


Per 
APWN A al N 


Nore. — All the letters appear plain except the third, which can 
hardly be B as given in the margin of the plate. The meaning of 
the inscription is wholly uncertain. The beginning may be some 
proper name in the dative, or in the genitive in w, perhaps preceded 
by the interjection "Id. After this, mjdy gerd re(o)épwv might 
mean a tumor of (containing) four pints ! 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay now (December, 1884) suggests that the 
third character may be 7, and the eighth tw for ca, and that a num- 
eral (Sw or tpia) may be concealed in the first two characters ; so 
that we might possibly read .. rumjpias xyAn€ [E]errav re(o)dpur, 
ie... woripa: Kiheg geordv recodpuv.— Epp. 


FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. XXXVII. 

On fragment of block near entrance of Gymnasium. Height 
0.40 m.; breadth at top, 0.50 m.; at bottom, 0.65 m. 
TATP 
[rldrp[ios Baotheds] 


—oretoo— 


No. XXXVIII. 

Block of an epistyle lying on the seashore at the harbor of 
Assos. Beneath the crowning moulding the front is divided 
into three facets, on the upper two of which are the inscrip- 
tions. Length, 1.45 m.; height, 0.35 m.; thickness, 0.45 m. 


SDESVAPECVN 
DANTEOY IAQ 


[- ++ u]s de sua pecun[ia] 


—noreroe. 


No. XXXIX. 
From epistyle of Gymnasium, 


PRRES] ones 


The fragment does not belong to the Stoa inscription, as appears 
from the size of the epistyle. The letters are very similar to those 


of the Stoa epistyle (see No. XV., p. 35), and are very nearly of 
the same height, but further apart. 
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No. XL. 


Roman builder's brick with stamp. Letters beautifully cut. 


Found near the summit of the Acropolts. 
INOBA 


Possibly the stamp indicates the conformity of the tile to an 
official standard, like that which forms one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of the excavations of 1882, and which will be illustrated by 
Mr. Clarke in his Report. 


Nos. XLI. and XLII. 


Fragments found in the debris accumulated beneath the 
retaining wall of the Agora. 


(41) DIVI.F-AV (42) QNTOS 
rere OMQN 
+ 
—0b9400-——— 
No. XLIII. 


Four fragments of the same inscription, from the southern 


part of the western Street of Tombs. 


Fragments 1 and 2 fit together thus: 


ETEI 
TATPON 
OYFON 
YAFQNO 


The first letter in line 2 may be T or TT, not [. Inline 4, [ro]d 
ayavo[s] is certain. | 


(3) K (4) | 
M 
AS 


i 
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No. XLIV. 


Found on the plan of the small temple in antis, at the western 
end of the Agora. 


NTO 


—— 0-059 00 —_——_ 


No. XLV. 


On a fragment of a marble epistyle found in the Greek Bath; 
belongs to the interior epistyle. 
TANE 
OAYH 


In line 2, a second A has been erased, and Y put in in its place. 


——or9300— 


No. XLVI. 


On block of Anta (0.66 m. broad, 0.31 high), near entrance to 
Gymnasium. Badly mutilated; central portion entirely 


destroyed. 


The whole Anta was probably covered by the inscription, as the 
top and bottom lines are too near the bond lines to admit of the 
inscription being complete on this one stone. Seven lines may be 
traced ; but I can lay hold of nothing tangible on which to base a 


restoration. 


Iw / OlOw 

AO 

KONTOI APIOY 

\KA/ ) C THTAY 

THTHAW N IATE 
POE ow | | AwCl 


OE/ COV OTEIE: OEC 
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No. XLVII. 


Fragment of athlete inscription in wall of mosque of 
 Pademlee. 


1lAgS 
NEIKHS, 
TTAMKPATIC 
TTAYAHAIS 
ZEIFINP 
IV 


vexnolavra évddéus] 


[avdpav] ravxparolv] 


EPITAPHS. 


THE gravestones of Assos are peculiar. I have seen nothing like 
them elsewhere in Asia Minor, if I except a single stone at ‘Tralleis (see 
Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XIX.), They are about one foot 
high, and about two feet square in plan. The inscription on the side 
consists generally of the name of the deceased, with the name of his 
father in the genitive; but the name of the father is sometimes 
omitted. On one stone (No. LIX.) there are as many as four names. 


In Asia Minor gravestones differ widely in character, a kind which 
occurs constantly in one locality being entirely absent in another. 
In Phrygia the panelled door is the rule, except in the upper 
Maeander valley, where the horned altar occurs. In other localities 
the stele slab with pediment is found. 


The Epitaphs which follow are mostly dialectic. A-stems have 
the genitive in -a; o-stems have the genitive in -w ; and the genitive 
of the sigma-stems is in-y. This genitive in -y is not susceptible of 
explanation ; and, in fact, it has been doubted by Gustav Meyer * on 
the ground that Le Bas’ inscription is too fragmentary to justify the 
assumption of such a genitive from it alone. This would be quite 
true if it rested solely on Le Bas’ inscription. But Conze found 
and published several new examples of this genitive in his Rese auf 
der Insel Lesbos. Of these @edxAyn (plate XIV. 3), Exexpary (page 
14), Zon (plate XVI. 1), are certain; but @eoyévy (plate VI. 3) 
might be disputed. Meister, in his Griechische Dialekte, does not 


* Griechische Grammatik, p. 288, note 1: Dass die Formen ModAvdevnn Eva- 
yévn ‘Eppoyévn, die auf einer in Delos gefundenen lesbischen Inschrift (Le Bas, 
Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, fasc. 5, No. 191) stehen, genitive sind, wie 
Ahrens, 2, 510, und nach ihm, Wald, Additamenta ad dialectum et Lesbiorum et 
Thessalorum cognoscendam, 24, annehmen, ist nicht zu erweisen, da der Text 
ganz ltickenhaft ist. 
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hesitate to accept this Aeolic genitive in -y on the strength of the 
above evidence. But all doubts will be dissipated by the fresh and 
certain evidence of our epitaphs. No. LV. has Tooeiétrmos Atodavy ; 
No. LVI. has Atopdvys Atopavy ; No, LVIII. has Tiav6a “Eparoyéry ; 
No. LXV. has Avxouydys ‘Avagdr[6]n. 

The corresponding dative and accusative are -7 and -7v.* 

Note the fem. patronymic adjectives in -ea in No. XLIX., “Aciwvw 
"Avoduxeta, ; and in No. LI., ‘AAéxrpa Aaptyeta, corresponding to the 
masculine patronymic adjectives Swyéveos (No. III.) and-’AvodéiKer{ os | 
(No. IV). ‘Acivw ‘Avodixeta in XLIX. is one person. 


Nos. XLVIII-LIV. 


From LARICHOS BuRIAL ENCLOSURE IN WESTERN STREET OF TOMBS. 


Larichos seems to have been a very common name in Aeolic dis- 
tricts. Sappho’s brother bore that name; and a Mytilenaean named 
Larichos was the father of Erigyos, one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great. 


XLVIII. — Andesite pedestal, 0.79 m. square in plan. Let- 
ters very trregularly cut; alpha bar straight. 


Aaptyos 
*AtkAeloa 


wie 2 GSS -+2e 


* Meister, Griechische Dialekte, 1., p. 1§4: Entsprechend diesen auch ander- 
warts vorkommenden Accusativen auf -ny, hat sich die ganze nachgewiesene 
Flexion der dolischen Eigennamen (-ns, -n, -m,'(-n), -nv) nach Analogie der 
mannlichen a-Staémme (-és, -d, -d: (-&), -av) gebildet. 
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XLIX. — Block 0.79 m. square; straight alpha bar; letters 


carelessly cut. 
AZINNQ "Agivvw 
ANOAIKEIA ’ AvoouKeia 


"Aot- belongs to éadov, do-pevos: see Fick, Personennamen, p. 16. 
Tor ‘Avodixeia, patronymic adjective from “Avdd:xos, see note to No. V. 


—L.— Block 0.785 X 0.745 m.; Straight alpha bar, letters 


carelessly cut. 
AIKAEIAAS ’ AtkAEloas 
AAPIXQ Aapixw 


LI. — Block 0.78 m. square; broken and straight alpha bar; 
letters very regularly cut. 


AAEKTPA — “ANExTpa 
AAPIXEIA Aapuxeia 


LII. — Block 0.79 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters very 
regularly cut. 


AAPIXO2 Adptyos’ 
AIKAEIAA “Atkhetoa 


LIII. — Block in plan 0.82 X 0.785 m.; broken alpha bar; 


letters well cut. 


“Apevvdwevos 
Aapixw 


Prof. F. D. Allen (American 
Journal of Philology, 1882, p. 
464) refers ‘Apevyduevos to ’Apet- 
VajLevos. 7 
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LIV. — Block 0.625 m. square; broken alpha bar; letters 
deeply cut; stone not carefully smoothed. 


AAEA "Adéa 

HPOIAA "Hpotda 
The daughter of Kynane, who married Philip Arrhidaios under 
the name of Eurydike, was first named Adea. Heroites occurs as 


the name of a man on a coin of Kymai (A@ionnet, V1.7). In Conze 
(Reise auf d. Insel Lesbos, p. 36, 1. 37) we find the name ‘Hpwida. 


00 ${0-0-——_—__ 


No. LV. 


Pedestal near ornamented sarcophagus, on the east; like 
those of the Larichos Burial Enclosure. Straight alpha — 
bar; block 0.60 m. square. 


[T]OSEIAITITTIOS [WowetSuzrzros 
AIO®ANH Avodavn 


-—_00teXoo0—— 


No. LVI. 


Near ornamented sarcophagus. Straight alpha bar; block 
0.55 m. square. 


" AIOPANHE Atodarns 
AIOANH Avddvy 


—oo}9{00-——. 


No. LVII. 


On threshold of exedra, near ornamented sarcophagus in 
western Street of Tombs. Letters deeply but roughly cut. 
It ts the end of an inscription. 


wTTAOC 


te Qe rey eee Sr: cage age Si Se 9) ne ey ee = 
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No. LVIII. 


Altar from “ Timantha Exedra”’ tn western Street of Tombs. 
In plan, 0.50 X 0.32 m. 


TIMANOA Tiuavla 
EPATOrENH ‘Eparoyeévyn 
With Tipdvda cf. TywavOns: Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
——0¢200-—- 
No. LVIX. 


In western Street of Tombs. Original breadth, 0.585 m.; 
height, 0.26 m. 


NIK. A Nix[6]8[npos] 
TITTOMEAQN [‘Tamropédwv 
XYPIQNO Xvuptwvos 
d1AIKEAAPIS TON Bidix[E]a ‘“Apiorwy 
MIAA Mida 


The stone had suffered in antiquity, especially in the first name. 
It was further maltreated by the wantonness of the Turks after it had 
been brought to light by our excavations. Thus have perished the 
$1 of the fourth line and the IA of the fifth; but, fortunately, not 
until the inscription had been copied by Mr. Koldewey. 

“In line 4, Mr. Koldewey reads K where I think I could see E; 
thus, according to him, the name would be IAIKKA. 

Four persons seem to have been buried in this grave: Nikodemos 
and Hippomedon, sons of Chyrion; and Philikea and Ariston, chil- 
dren of Midas. Xvpiwvos is possibly a mistake of the stonecutter for 


Kupiwvos. 
—20¢@,0-0—___— 


No. LX. 


Inscription on sarcophagus in western Street of Tombs, near 
the great gateway. 
It has been so hacked and battered that it is illegible. It begins 
with TTOA ; the second line ends with EPX;; in the fifth line may be 
distinguished Altw ; but the inscription is forever lost. 
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No. LXI. 
In western Street of Tombs ; 0.78 m. square. 
A=QN "Afwv 
AMYNNAMENQ . “Apvvvayeva y 
“Agwyv perhaps ="Acwv: Fick, Personnenamen, p. 16. 
—_—008620-0——— 
No. LXITI. 

In western Strect of Tombs ; 0.675 m. square. 
KAEITOM A Kievrou [aya 
—_—089400——_. 

No. LXTITL 


ln western Street of Tombs; badly battered. Breadth, 0.45 m.; 
height, 0.27 m. 


APISTIAZ “Aptotias 
—_—00t@!00—— 
No. LXIV. 
In western Street of Tombs. In plan, 0.555 X 0.525 mm. 
EPHT "Epytlupeévns? 
No. LXV. 


From the eastern Street of Tombs, near and on the right of two 
standing columns belonging to an ancient Greek tomb, It 
hes in the bushes, near the footpath which turns off to the 
right from the columns. Alpha bar broken. Block 0.65 m. 
square, height, 0.315 m. 
AYKOMHAHS Avkouyens 
ANAZANGH "Avatav[O]n 
With ‘AvagdvOns cf. "EpudvOns, KAedvOns : Fick, Personennamen, p. 154. 
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No. LXAVI. 


From eastern Street of Tombs. Block 0.68 m. square ; 
height, 0.33 m. Alpha bar straight. 


The inscription is old, its archaic character being noticeable 
chiefly in the unequal-legged M. Letters exactly orotxndov. Letters 
of first line are deeply cut ; those of the second line are not so deep, . 
and are more weathered ; but all are still distinct. 


. ONYMAHS "‘Ovupdns 
ErMEITIS "Eyywectis 


"Ovupans = ‘Ovdpas (Arr. Anad. 3, 24, 4) ; cf. ‘Ovdpacros = "Ow- 
pacros (Keil, /uscrif. Bocot. x. 4) ; Ahrens, de dial. graec., 518, 521. 
"Eyparis, perhaps év + pyres (?): Fick, Personennamen, p. 56. 


—20795,00-—_- 


No. LXVITI. 


Pedestal found in field outside of the princtpal eastern gate- 
way, near the head of the torrent. Block 0.60 m. square ; 
0.545 m. high. | 

APISTIAS | _ “Apwotias 
AAGAOY Aaddov 


Addaos : Aao-, Aai-, An-, Anio- ; cf. Adoyos: Fick, Personennamen, 
Pp. 22, 137. 


2 


———0$900-— 


No. LXVITITI 


In bushes on eastern Street of Tombs, directly east of the 
principal eastern gateway. 0.705 m. square. 


MOPMQTTO Moppwrros 


— ee EE I ET 
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No. LXITX. 
Late Byzantine sarcophagus from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. 


iio il eee eeimeiatetr ted ” von 


1D NNoV KAI a i | _. 
ae, Oe 


3”. 


[1 yu ANNoYKAIPoY¢IN 


> , ‘\ ‘p 4 . 
AK loY [Iw)ldvvov Kai “Povdwaxiov 


——2o79400— 


No. LXX. 


Sepulchral inscription found Sept. 12, 1881, on a large trachyte 
block at the beginning of the western Street of Tombs. Pub- 
lished in Mr. Clarke’s first Report. 


TTOTTAIQIOY APIQI - Tlomdig Ovapig 
TTOTTAIOYYIQIANIHNZ13 TlomAiov vie “Avunvors 
AKYIAAI te. “Axviha 
P. Vario 
P. F. Aniensis 
Aquilae 


It is now known that this inscription stood over the door of the 
large tomb of which the plan and section are given in Mr. Clarke’s 
first Report, plate 32. On the left exedra of the tomb is the Latin 


inscription 
P.VARIO.P.F.ANI...-.. 
AQVILAE 


"Avinvors in the Greek inscription represents the Latin genitive 
Antensis. Members of the “¢vibus Aniensis seem to have been 
settled in various parts of the Troad, ¢.g., at Adramyttion (Bull, de 
Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 129) and at Ilium (Le Bas and Waddington, 
Aste Mineure, No. 1037). 
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No. LXXTI. 


Found in the tomb of P. Varius Aqutla, of which No. LXX. 
ts the dedicatory inscription. 


The stone is broken into seventeen pieces. The whole of the 
right side of the slab is preserved, and line g, which is complete, 
shows the full length of the inscription. Length of slab, 1.68 m. ; 
breadth, 0.84 m. The letters are large (0.04 X 0.037 m.) ; but the 
inscription is nevertheless extremely difficult to read. Hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who, during a brief stay at Assos, 
gave me material help in the task of deciphering it. 


IONIANYTIOnr PMI INTATTAO WC 
WMACT WAEEYCEBIIYCINTTPOIPE! 
AYCKOAONFAPECTINATONAAAO?!! 
ATONE MONOANATONEICTHNAYTHNNAP 
5 HCTYNAIKOCMO A/CTEOEICTTAPATI 
NHMAHMWNI1 \OPIIITTAOYTWNITTPOC 
4AENATOAMHCAIMHTEA®AIMA TOCMHTEAAAO 
PIONXPHCACOAIA MHTEAYNHOHNAITINA 
METATHNEMHNENTAGHN NOIZAITO AMAPION 
10 AIEIMIBOWIOYCTIBOWNOMAKAKAIAXOO \ C 
~  &YCEITICTOAMHCEIE= KEINWNAYTOYCTTA 
; 2-0 - OHCAIKOAACIN 


[olapa Lélya de 
dva[Kklodov yap éotw (??) 
[wera rov éudv Oavarov eis Thy abriv vdp- 
6 [Onxa TIHAs yuvaikds polv] 
[wlenua nov TIXovr@ve: mpds 
[dé p]ndé&a rodpjnoas pire ad’ aipatos pyre ad)o- 
[r]pvov ypnodoba Al[nv@] pyre SuvrvnOjvai twa 
pera THY eunv evrddny [a]vortat 7d [x]apaprov. 
10 [xJat é[2]tBow [rlovs kal ]ayxOo[vious] 
[Ocolvs, et Tus ToApyoes €€ [é]xeivwv, avdtoli]s 7a- 
Low Bapetay tpor]Ojoa Kddaow. 
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Line 7. In regard to pyre ad aiparos, compare rots réxvous éx 
Tov aiparos pou (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 310) and 76 dd rod 
aipatos avrod (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 312; and Mr. Ramsay’s 
note in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400). 

Line 8. The usual word for sarcophagus is copds, but Anvds is also 
found in inscriptions of Thessalonike (C./. G., 1979, 1981, 1983). 
It occurs also in this signification in a metrical inscription recently 
found on the Hohenstiefel, near Coblenz, and published by Mommsen 
in the Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie, 1884, No. L., pp. 26, 
27. Mommsen thinks this use of the word is sufficient reason to 
claim Thessalonike as the home of Tychikos, the man over whose 
grave the epitaph once stood. But it occurs also in an inscription 
of Mytilene, published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1880, p. 423. 
Pollux (10, 150) makes this remark: coporoiod oKevn copds, rvedos, 
xiBwros, Anvos. The restoration Ayvds seems certain. 

Line 9. évrady was found for the first time in a dialectic inscrip- 
tion of Kymai (C. /. G., 3524, 11) ; next in an inscription of Tralleis 
(see Tralleis Inscriptions, below, No. XVII.). 

xapapiov is the diminutive of xaydpa, a vaulted chamber, frequent 
in inscriptions in the sense of fomé. In this signification xapdpa is 
confined strictly to Asia Minor, and is found in inscriptions of Smyrna, 
Ephesos, Chios, Teos, Thyateira, Hierapolis, Telmissos, Palmyra, 
and once in an inscription found in Rome (C.Z G., 6341), which 
was no doubt the epitaph of a man from Asia Minor. The exact 
meaning of xapapa is best illustrated by an inscription of Tralleis 
published in the Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1881, p. 346: “H copds xai ¥ 
mept alTiv Kapdpa Kal 6 Tapaxetpevos Bwpos Kai 4 Trapectaca oryAn, 
K.T.A, 

We are justified in assuming that the inscription was erected by 
P. Varius Aquila, in whose tom) it was found, and that it occupied 
the interior back wall, so that it was the first object to strike the 
eye of a person entering. 
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No. LXXIT. 


Inscription on a sarcophagus tn the field at the extreme north 
of western Street of Tombs. (See opposite page.) Published 
by Boeckh, C. 1. G., 3573. 


The original inscription reads : — 


ANT OLCKAAY "Avyos Kiav(diov) 

MAKEAONOL Makeddvos 

KAIKA - NEIKHC kat KX(avdias) Neixys, 

TTEPIOYKAIAI TEpL ov Kal 6- 

ATAZICENTOICL aTaéis €v Tos 

APXEIOICATTO a.pxeious . a7r6- 
KEITAI KELTAL 


“ Coffin of Claudius Makedon and Claudia Nike, concerning which 
a legal document is deposited in: the archives.” 


The inscription by the side of the original one, 
+AOYKIANOYTTPECB +Aovx.avod mpecB(vrépov), 


tells us that the sarcophagus was afterwards appropriated by Loukianos 
(or Lucian), an elder of the Christian church of Assos. 


Our excavations have shown that such appropriation of others’ 
tombs was very common at Assos, as many as five or six bodies often 
being found in one grave. This, too, was in defiance of the impreca- 
tions and penalties invoked upon the heads of violators of tombs by 
the original owners. It was customary to invoke the vengeance of the 
Gods on those who should dare to remove the body from the tomb 
or to place another there. Usually a sum of money was indicated in 
the epitaph, which was to be paid to the family of him whose tomb 
had thus been violated, or to the municipal treasury, or to both. 
Besides curses and threats of fines, the epitaph not infrequently goes 


KEI TAL te 


Sarcophagus with Inscription 
Sowing, prsent condition. 
¢ t rome 
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on to state that the document has been registered officially, and 
deposited in the archives of the city, to ensure that .transgressors 
shall be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. The penalty for 
violation of the tomb is not mentioned in our inscription, but that it 
existed in the archives is clear from the words zepi ob xai duaragis év 


“ 3 F 3’ o * 
TOLS apXELols ATOKELTQAL. 


* The Gods were called upon to wreak vengeance on tomb-violators in mani- 
fold ways, of which the following (C. 7. G., 3915) inay serve as a specimen: 
ds 5t by evavrlov Ti worhoe: Tots mporyeypaymevas, Eorat wey bwevOuvos Tois mpoorel- 
pots, kal whre Téxvwv phre Blov byyais ely pnde yh Bath undé OdrAacoa rAwTH, GAAQ 
&rexvos kal &Bios al mpodans obv TE ordpuati wavT) &wobdvor: Kal wera Odvaroy 5e 
AdBo: robs box Govious Oeods Tiuwpovs Kal KexoAwpeEvous. 

The Christian curses yield but little in point of fierceness to the pagan. Usu- 
ally, in Christian inscriptions, we find that the tomb-violator shall reckon it out 
with God, éorat avrg xpos roy Gedy; but this formula is subject to a number of 
variations, most of which have been collated by Mr. Ramsay in the Yournal of 
flellenic Studies, 1883, p. 400. Thus we find éora: abt mpds Td péya ivoua Tod 
Geov (C. 7. G., 3902); ~ora: a’tg amps Thy (ava Gedy Kal viv Kal ev Th Kpiclup 
nuep2(C. 1. G., 39027); AhWerat wapd Tod &0avdrov Geot wdorerya aidmov (C./. G., 
3891); fora adrg xpds thy xeipa Tov Oeod (C. JL. G., 3963); Fora: abt@ apds rdv 
kpithy Oedy (Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1883, pp. 310, 312); évopii(dueda 7d wéeyebos 
Tov Beou Kal Tovs KataxOovious Baluovas pndéva adixjoa Td uynpetov (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell, 1882, p..516: in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, as cited above, Mr. 
Ramsay asks in regard to this, “Are the 8Saluovas devils, or is the inscription a 
mixture of pagan and Christian phraesology?”’); gora: émixardpatos mapa Oed els 
tov aiava (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, pp. 400, 408); Zora: avr@ mpds 
tov Xpiordéy (C. /. G., 3902: Boeckh doubts this, but the stone is still in the ceme- 
tery of Eumenia, and the reading is certain; see Yournal of [Tellenic Studies, 
1883, pp. 433, 401); bs av TavTn TH copa Kakoepyéa xeipa mpocoloe, Sdce TE 
Bes Adyou Te péAAovTs Kpelvew (@vras Ke vexpovs (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 


1883, p- 435). 
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No. LXXTIIT. 


Stone built into an arch of the church south of the Greek Bath. 
Published by Le Bas and Waddington, Asie Mineure, 
1034 d, from Duthoits imperfect copy. Height of panel, 
0.33 m., length of panel, 0.71 m. 


Qe wren wee we eee — + oe 


+ *Emipevias 
“EdAadiou 


mperB(vrepos) K(e) zro- 


Acrevop(Evos), 


A “ e “~ ea 9 A ~ 
Ké TOU vyelov (= viov) avrov AovKeavou. 


“‘Epimenias, son of Helladios, elder and statesman, and his son 
Loukianos.”’ 


The panel was intended originally only for the epitaph of Epime- 
nias ; but later, when his son Loukianos died, his name was added for 
reasons of economy. It will be seen that the family were as econom- 
ical of grammar as of money. 

For zoArrevopevos see C. J. G., 2059, 2152 4, 2671, 2693 @, 28114; 
and Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1878, p. §99, 1883, ). 17. 
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"No, LXXIV. 


Sarcophagus inscription from middle of western Street of 
Tombs. Measurements, 0.90 X 0.75 m. 


— 


0 AM HE ~~ 
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Typ ONHCI*: 
\|Mo.c MAPNY: 
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QOYACC IOcHO 
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ERAY Ty 


AITO] CAIa~ 
“le O& ste MOY «.- 
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—_ 
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an 
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nn 


PLU LAAT LU CTT ULLAL ADA LAYER P ARDENT 
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in 


A 


ee -_— — = =. 


Abp(jdtos) *Ovycysos Mayvouv tov Tapdov, “Acctos 
ToNeLTEvTHS, @Unodpevos vmréypaya eyavT@ Kal Tots 
diaddyors pov. 


“J, Aurelius Onesimos, son of Magnus, the son of Gordos, an 
Assian statesman, have bought (this tomb) and subscribed (a docu- 
ment devoting ?) it to myself and my successors.” 


Here téypawa probably refers to a legal document (ddragis) in- 
tended to secure the tomb for his family, and deposited in the 
archives, as in No. LXXII. Gordos is a new name. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


‘Ow a base at the eastern end of the Stoa, which is certainly 
not of earlier date than the buildings around it, Koppa appears 
as one of the many masons’ marks. Masons’ marks occur on 
nearly all the buildings of Assos, as well as on the more recent 
fortification walls; but none have been found on the most ancient 


walls. 


LIST OF NAMES OCCURRING IN THE ASSOS 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


[ The names marked with an asterisk are new. | 


I.— GREEK NAMES. 


"Adéa, LIV. ~  *T@pdos, LXXIv. 
"AOnvaydpas, VII. * Addaos, LXVIL. 
"AOnvodotos, XIV. Atovvctos, VII. 

* ’AixXeldas, XLVIIL, L., LI. Atodavns, LV., LVI. 
Aioypiov, XXVI. *"Eryweetis, LXVI. 
"AXéxTpa, LI. “EAAdOcos, LXXIII. 
"AréEavdpos, XXXV. “EAAdviKos, XIV. 
"AXvrrvos, XXXII. **Edr ors (?), XIV. 

*° Awevvapevos, LI. *°EsrdvOns, XXVIII. 

*° A wuvapevos, VIL. "Epvaediov, VIL. 

*° A wuvydpevos, LXI. * ’Earipevias, LXXIII. 
"Avatayopas, VII. "Eparoyévns, LVIII. 

* AvatavOns, LXV. "Epnt[upévns ?], LXIV. 
"AvOtmos, XXXIV. “Epporyévys, XXVIII. 

*° Avoduxeia, XLIX. “Eppodavns, XXVI. 

—*° Avodixetos, IV. "ExéXaos, VIL 

*Avodsxos, V. Zwiros, XXVI. 

*”A Ewv, LXI. *‘Hyvacayopas, VII. 
"ATreAALK@V,XXII.,XXIIL,XXIV. * Hpoidas, LIv. 

[’AzroAAX ]wveos (?), XXI. * “Hdaroroyévns, XXVII. 
"Aptorias,XXVIL,LXUL,LXVIL  “Iarqropédwy, L1X. 
"Apiorwr, LIX. "Iwavyns, LXIX. 
"Apteutdwpos, XXVI. KavdoOévns, XXVI. 

*’ Acivva, XLIX. Kaddddvns, XXVI. 


* BonotkAns, VIII. KyXevtopdya, LXII. 
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KyXeoxparns, V. 
Kreoundns, VII. 
* KXeopopyos, VII. 


KyXeoorpatos, XXIL, XXIIL, 
XXIV. 


* Kparnoweixns, XXVIII. 
Kiros, XXVI. 
[K Jupéwy (?), LIX. 

* AdvOns, IX. 

* Aaptyeta, LI. 
Adptyos, XLVIII, L., LIL, 

LIII. 

Adripos, VII. 
Aovxtavos, LXXIIL., LXXII. 
Avxopndns, LXV. 
Maryvos (Magnus), LXxIV. 
Maxed@v (Krav6.), LXX. 
Meyiorias, II. 
Meyioro, XII. 


Mévayypos, VIL. 
Mévavdpos (?), Iv. 


MeveoGevs, XXVIII. 
Midas, LIX. 
* Mopporros, LXVIIL 
* Neixaous, XXVIII. 
Neixn (KXavdia), LXXI1. 
Nuixodnpos, LIX. 
"Ovnatpos (Adp.), LXXIV. 
*’Ovupdns, LXVI1. 
Iluciorpatos, XXVI. 
Tlocetécaros, Lv. 
II podzxos, 1X. 
II poxdos, 1X., XXXV. 
Tv@lwv, viii. 
*“Poudivdxios, LXIX. 
Laropviros, XXXII. 
'* Yaryévetos, Il. 
Tnr€nayos (?), IV. 
*Tipavda, LVIII. 
* Didixéa, LIX. 
Pidopoveos, XXVI. 
[X ]uptwy (?), Lx. 


II.— ROMAN NAMES. 


(@) EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES. 


Arcadius, XXXI. 


Augustus, XV., XIX., XVIL, XXVI. 


Caligula, xxvi. 


Constantius (Flav. Jul.), xxx. 


Theodosius, XXX1. 


Gaius Caesar, XIII. 


Gaius Pontius Petronius Ni- 


grinus, XXVI. 


Valentinianus, XxXXI. 


Julia Domna, xxIx. 
Livia (?), Julia Aphrodite, 
XVI., XVII, Xx. (?) 


(4) ConsuLs. 


Germanicus, XXVI. 
Gnaeus Acerronius Proculus, 
XXVI. 
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(c) PROCONSULS. 


Caelius Montius, xxx. 


Satornilos (perhaps), XXXII. 


‘ (7) OTHER Roman NamEs. 


St. Cornelius, XxxIv. 
Lollia Antiochis, xvl., XVII. 


Quintus Lollius Philetairos, 
XV., XVL, XVII 


Lollia Arlegilla, xtv. 
Quintus Lollius, xv. 


Magnus, LXxXIV. 
Gaius Varius Castus, XXVI. 


Publius Varius Aquila, Lxx. 


THE following Assos inscriptions are now in the Museum oF FINE 
Arts in Boston. 


ete en gest ton ore settee Nese” hy an te nae one fo Prey ore . 


They are here designated by the numbers under which they stand 
in the Museum Catalogue. S%. denotes Stone Register; P. denotes 
Fottery Register. 


No. in No. in No. in No. in 
this volume. Museum Register. | this volume. Museum Register. 

III. . . . S. 1123. XXI.,i., ti. . S. 1137. 

IV S a, 6, ¢. 
» 1124. «dik... Svar. 

V. S. 1125. (Now in four fragments.) 
VI ; . §. 1122. XXIV. . . - 5S. 1119. 
XXVII.,¢@. . S. 1177. 
Vil >. 1131. (6 and ¢ are not in the Museum.) 
VU. . &, 1132. XXVIII. =... «S134. 
IX. S. 1133. XL. .  .)).)) P4168. 
X. - S.1I4r XLI. - oo. « S. 1116. 
XI. S. 1126. XLII... . . S. 1023. 
XII . S. 1127. XLII (S. 1111, 
se ; ") a, bg, 7, d. 
XIII S. 1136. (Now in five fragments. ) 

XIV. S. 1140. XLV. .  .  . ~~) SS. 1135. 
XVL. S. 1139. : xT three fragments.) ; ; 
XXI. . . . S. 1138. 

XVIII S. 1129. (In seventeen fragments.) 3 
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In the preparation of this paper I have received material 
help from Mr. Ramsay. It was first published in the J/t- 
theilungen des deutschen archaologischen Institutes in Athen, 
1883, pp. 320-338; and it is here reprinted with some changes 
and additions, the most important of which are in Nos. VL, 
XI., XIV., and XV. 


No. I. 
At Tralleis, on front of Utch Genz. Copied by J. R.S. S. 


A OAAtA N ON 
TONAAMI POTATON 
T H = A 2 1 A & 
ANOYTTATONTODL 


5YAMAMITPOTATHKAIZAPEQN 
TPAAAIANQNTTOAISZ TONEM 
TTASZINEAYTHZEYEPPETHN 
TTPONOHSAMENQN 
THEANASTAS EQS TQNTIMQN 
10 TOAAIAAOVYTIENOYNKAIMAYP 
ETTAFAQOYAIONYSIOYKAIMAYP 


XA PITONOSNKAITTAOYKIAIOY 

MOYNATIOY KAQAIA NOY KAITTAL 

KINNIOYTAYTITOYIEPEQNTON 
1 TPAMMATEQNTOYAHMOY * 

AoA\\avoyv Tov AapmpoTatoy THs “Acias avOUmarov TO 
oY [7H] Aapmporary Kaoapewr Tpad\avev moNus TOV eu 
Tao Ww caurijs EVEPYETHY* TPOvonoapevwv THS avacTacews 
trav tysov [T]. B[A](aoviov) Avadov[p]&ov v(ewrdpov) Kai 
M. Avp. “Emrayafov Atovyciov kat M. Avp. Xapirwvos 
v(ewrépov) Kat Tlo(rAtov) Aovkiiov Movvariov K\wd.tavod 
kat II. ALu]xuviov TAvmrov iepéwy tov ypappatéov Tod 
On|LOVv. 


* The ligatures that occur in this and the following inscriptions cannot be 
given in type. 
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No. II. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidtin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published in the 
"Opnpos (a periodical of Smyrna), 1874, p. 29, but 
inaccurately. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMO& 
KAIHT EPOYSIAETEIMHSAN 
TIBEPIONKAAYAIONTIBEPI 
OGYYNAY AIOYHPAIZTIQONOS 
5 YIONKYPEINAH®AISTIQNA 
ETG ONIANONTYMNARIAG 
XHEANTATQNTPIQNEY 
MNASIQNTHNTTPQTHNTE 
TPAMHNONEKTQNIAIONKAI 
10 OENTAE \AIONAIOAH3H 
MEPASZHEANTASQ$PONQDS 
KAIKOEMIQS 
KAAYAIAETTIFONOYTETPAKI& 
OAYMTTIONEIKOYOYTATHP 
15 HIFPIFENISTONIAIONYONE ENO 
MENON®IAOMHTOPA 


“H Bovdky Kat 6 Sypos Kal  yepovoia éreiunoapv 
T.Bépiov Kdavdiov, TiBepioly K]Aavéiov ‘Hdaroriwvos 
vid[v], Kupeiva, ‘Hpaoriwva El rvylovavor, yupvacralp]- 
XYTAVTA TOV TPLOV Yupvaciwry THY mpdTny TeTpaynvor eK 
Tov idiwv Kai Oevra éLda]iov 8’ Gdns Hpépas, Cyoavra 
cadpdves Kai Koopiws. Kdavdia, “Emuydvov rterpaxis 
"Odvptroveixou Ovydrnp, [Tepryleis rév tdvov v(i)dv yevd- 
peevov diropnropa. | 

Tiberius Claudius Hephaistion, being named in honor of Tiberius, 
was probably not born before Tiberius became emperor, so that his 
birth can hardly have taken place before the year 14 a.p. If we allow 
twenty-five years for him to grow to manhood and become a father, 
the birth of his son, Tiberius Claudius Epigonianos, would fall about 
the year 39 A.D. Supposing then that Epigonianos was forty years 
old when he held the office of gymnasiarch, we obtain as the earliest 
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No. IV. 
At Tralleis, on side of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R.S. S. 


\NMAYP2QTHPIXON 
AOTEIMOTATON 
APXONKAIAIATTA2H2 
EKTTPOTONQNEN 
\ZINAEITOY PION 


[Oi (éor, yépovres, Aivudou?) ereiunojav M. Auvp. 
Lwrypixov [Tov dilAoreywdrarov [BovrA]apxov Kat dua 
aaons [kpicews?] éx mpoydver ev [rac]w evrovpydv. 


This inscription was published by Boeckh (C. /. G., 2928) from 
Pococke, and afterwards by Waddington (Voy. Arch., No. 608) from 
Le Bas’ more careful copy. A closer inspection of the stone has 
brought to light only a few more letters. I am convinced that a down 
stroke (\), like that of an A, preceded the N in the first line. This 
would seem to demand a plural verb, whose subject might be veo, 
yépovres, Aivudor, or something similar. 


No. V. 


At Trallets, on front of Utch Geus. Copted by J. R. S. S. 


HBOYAHKAIOAHMOLCETI 
MHCENMAYPEYAPECTON 
BOYAAPXHCANTAALOPANOMH 
CANTAEIPHNAPXHLCANTALTPA 

6 THPFHCANTAAEKATIPQTEYLAN 
WAC EITONHCANTATAMIEYCANTA 
ANAQENTATHKPATKLBOYAH 
EICNOMHNETTITHF ENEOAIQHME 
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No. VI. 


In Atdin, in pavement of the public street in front of a door- 
way. Copied by W. M. R. and J. R.S. S. 


lOYO LA 
KPATOPOSANTON 

WAOYE KTQNKAAYA 
ANOYAAMATTOPON 


oO 
K - 1OY - APTEMIAQPIQNA 
TPAAAIANONEIKHCAN 
TAANAPQNTTANKPATION 

OAYMTTIAAANR 
APXIEPATEYONTOCK 
ATQNQOE TOYNTOC 
[-10Y -IAITTITOY Y 
BOYAHCAPXIEPES 
CIACKAIAFQNO0F 

Xx AIABIOY 

15 AAYTAPXOYI 


on 


1 


oO 


TTKAMEAIT 
TTIMEAHOE 
|OYXPYCEPS 


PAvareBévra vrs tlov Olewordrov]. aliro]xpdropos 
"Avrwv[ev lov éx trav KXavd[ujavov Aaya mopwv K6(wrov) 
Tov(Auov) "Aprepidwpiwva Tpaddravo(v), veexnoavra avdpav 
mavkpatiov “Odvumildalda vlS'], dpyteparevovros Kat 
aywv(o)Perovvros [rd B’] T. ‘lov. Budémzrov, vliod] Bovdys, 
dpyiepéw[s “A]loias «lat] aywvobe[rov] dia Biov, 
ddvtapxov[vros] To(mhiov) KX(avdiov) Mediz[wvos Kai 
é€jausednbé[vros T(atov)] “Iov(\iov) Xpvoép[wros]. 
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first century A.D., but purports to be of the fifth century B.c.; so that 
such patriotic frauds were evidently familiar in the city. 

If, as I think probable, the restoration of Mr. Sterrett’s inscription 
No. VIII., line 6, is correct, the Olympiad called 7’ pera riv dvavewow 
will be that of 161 a.D., which took place a few months after the 
death of Antoninus, who therefore bears the title Oeds.— W. M. R. 


—_——oo by0-0— —_—- 


No. VII. 


_In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by W. M.S. and J.R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos, 
1873, ~. 49, and afterwards in the Movaetov kat BuBduo- 
Onkn of the Smyrna Evangelical School, 1876, p. 48, but 
inaccurately. 
TTOAISZEKTQN 
NQNITPOZOA 
IONYSIONCDO 
=EAEYKEANEI 
SZANTATIAIAQN 
TTAAHNOAYMTII 
AAA NA 
AAYTAPXOYNTOZ 
AIAIOYKA - APIS 
TOKAEOYSMAIOPOS 


[H] modus é« talv Korlvav [r]poaddlwv] [A] wvicrov 
Lolrov] Yerev[x lea velkyloavra waidwv mddynv ’Odvp- 
midda va, advTapxyouvtos Aidiov KXlavdiov) *Apioro- 


kd€ous Matopos. 
The letters at the end of the third line are much defaced. 


The date of the inscription (Olymp. 51), according to Mr. Ram- 
say’s note on No. VI., is 133 A.D. — Epp. 
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No. VIII. 


At Tralleis, on side of Utch Geus. Copied by J. R.S. S. 
Published by Boeckh (C. 1. G., 2934) from Pococke’s exceed- 
ingly bad copy, tt reads somewhat better in Le Bas and 
Waddington (Voy. Arch., Vo. 611). 

OENTAYTTOOE 
VEINOYEKTQN 
OPQNAIONYCION 
AAOAIKEANEIKH 
5 AIAQNTTYF MHNOAYM 
HMETATHNANANE 
PXIEPATEYONTOC 
OOETOYNTOCTO 
ATTOAQNIAOYIEPO 
10 TAPAAO=OY.-AAY 
TOCCE=ZTOYA-LYA 
PECTOY 


OENTOCTQNANAPI 
OYAPXIEPEQC 


[’Avare]Oévra wird Oe- 
[ov "Avrwvjetvou ék Tav 
[KA. Aaya r]épev Avovicrov 
soe ee ees Aaodixéa veiky- 
6 [carta rlaidwy ruypjy ’Ohup- 
[midda] 7’ pera rTHV avavé- 
Lwow, a]pxveparevovros 
[kat a&ywv]oferovvros 76 
[B’] *Azrod(A)wvidou iepo- 
10 [veixov] wapadd£fou, [a]dv- 
[rapxow]ros XéErov [8’? E])d[a-] 
péorou 
[émipedn]Oévros trav dvdpr- 
Lavrwy tlov apyvepews. 
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This Euarestos perhaps may be the father of the clerk of Tralleis 
mentioned on coins of M. Aurelius, L. Verus, and Commodus (cf. 
Mionnet, Lydie, 1079-1090, and No. V. above). Dionysius of 
Laodikeia is here victor in the raiSwv rvypqyv “in the eighth Olympiad 
after the avavéwots.”’ * 


No. TX. 


At Trallets, on front of Utch Geuz. Copied by J. R. S. S. 
Published very tmperfectly in Le Bas and Waddington 
(Voy. Arch., Vo. 609). 


ACEMYP 
TPAAIA 
FEIOC 
OCNE! 

5 CYTTO 
OYC-A 
YOIA 
ECIN 


C 
I¥ACTTIAA 
10 JINA-A 
APAELIN 
TONTHL 
KAICAPEIA 
MQTTOIHEAL 
15 EPANENTH 
OYTTATPIAI 
NA DAYMITTIA . 


* According to Mr. Ramsay’s computation (p. 104), this date, that of the 
fifty-eighth Trallian Olympiad, is the year 161 A.D. — Epp. 
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[Adp.? Aap?las Zpup- 
[vatos kat] Tpa(d)ALa- 
[vds kat “Ap]yetos 
[kai Adrpelos vee- 
5  [xyoas tov]s b7o- 
Lyeypappevlous a- 
[yovas: Il]vAa 
[ra &v Yapdleou, 
[ray €€ "Apyolus aomida 
10 ~=[diés, ra Klowa ’A- 
[cias é&v Y]dpdeow, 
TOV THS 
[Nvons?], Karodpea 
[ra &v Aar]pw, roujoas 
5 [+ + + devr]épay &v ry 
Lidia éavrjov warpids 
[kat dyo)va ‘Od\vpmea- 
[xov]. 
This inscription could be read only very imperfectly by Le Bas 
. (Voy. Arch., No. 609) with a glass. The left side of the inscription 
has been purposely defaced ; and the edge of the stone is broken 
and jagged, so that it is not possible to determine how many letters 
have been lost. Inscriptions are not rare in which the same man is 
mentioned as citizen of several cities; for instance, C. /.G., Nos. 
3425, 3426. The second inscription, after naming several cities of 
which Artemidoros was citizen, adds that he was citizen of many other 
cities (kai dAAwy woAA@v roXewv ods). 
Damas, if that is the name of the athlete honored in our inscrip- 
tion, was originally a citizen of Smyrna, and was an adopted citizen of | 
the other cities mentioned. He gained a victory at Tralleis (see last 
lines) and several other places. His zarpés included all places of 
which he was citizen. 
Tralleis claimed to be a colony of Argos (Strabo, p. 649) ; and for 


this reason the Trallians probably took special interest in the games 
of Argos. 
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No. X. 


On column in Turkish cemetery at Aidin. Copied by W.M.R. 
and J.R.S.S. 


\G\CYGONKNAYAIANONTON 
=STE®ANHOOPONKAIL PAMMATEA 
TOYAHMOYBOYAAPXHSANTA 
EIPHNAPXHZANTAAT OPANOMH 
SANTASITQNHEANTAATIO 
WUUUIN AP EIAZAIEXPY2000 
PHEANTAGGYPASYAAZANTA 
TANGY" PIAPXH&ANTAAPLY PO 
TAMIEY ZANT AAEKATIPQTEY SANTA 
10 T PAMMATEYZANTAKAITHE 1AOSEBAS TOY 
TEPOYSIAZKAITQNGIAOZEBASTON 
NEQNKAIPQMAIQNYTOSXOMENON 
KAIEISTHNATOPANKIONAZEIKOSI 
= KOYTAQEANTAA EK AIMOYSQ2ANTA 
K AITAY THN THN EZ EA PANANTOYAENOS 
ANA@ENTAKAITHI KAAYAIAIBOYAHI 
APYPGOY QE TEAAMBANEINK AOE 

K NGO NG;T0% ENOAAEE KAS TONBOY 
WHEN CUNO ON” HME P AK EN 
AMMA OIA REEQZTHE 
YH INN MV AE BBOYAHE 
GUM VB AZ OY TOY BOYAEYTOY 


o 


at 


& 


2 


8 


[I(@iov) "IovAJov Kravdiavdv tov oreparnpédpor Kal 
yprpparés tod Sypov, Bokapyycarta, eipyvapyyjcarta, 
5 dyopavopncavta, citwrjcavta amd [’Adeta]y8peias, dis 
xpucopopycarra, [ra]paduddéavra, rar[ yy] prapyi- 
carta, dpyvporamevoarta, Sexampwtedcarta, ‘ypappa- 
wredoarta Kal THs dioceBdorov yepovoias Kal Tay 
proceBdorav véwy Kai ‘Papalwr, trooxdpevov Kai els 
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No. XI. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. 


THEKAIPIAOZEBAZTOZM 
AYPHAIONSQTHPABOYAEY 
THNKAI®IAOSEBASTO NT ON 
YIONAAEA®ONM AY PHAI 
OYAMMIANOY BOYAEY TOY 
KAIPIAOZEBASTOY KAI 
FPAMMATEQSTOYAHMOY 
NIKHSANTA | 
TONIEPONATQNATQNCTTAP 
TIATONKAITONIEPON | 
ATONATQNHPAKAEIQN 
TTAIAQNTTAT KPATION 
KAISAPQFONTQNOAY MTTIQN 
ETTHEPEQSAIABIOY TOYAI 
OZ TOYAAPASIOYPAAOYIOY 
KAEITOSOENOYSTOYKPATI 
=TOYAIZAZIAPXOYTTPQTO! 
AZIAZTTATPOZYTTATIKOY KAY 
TTATTTTOY 2YNKAHTIKQNTH 
20 © AYTOYTITENTAETHPIAOS 


or 


1 


-_ 
— 


1 


on 


[Kabiépwoey 6 Seiya, Boviev|rns Kai diiocéBaoros 

M. Adpr\uov Swrnpa Bavdeuray kal ditocéBacrov tov 
5uiov, adeddoy M. Avpydriov ‘Appavoy Bovdevrov Kat 
piiooeBaorov Kal ypapparéws Tov Sypov, viKyoavTa 
10Tov lepov ayava Tov Yarlalpriatov Kai Tov iepdy dyava 
Tov ‘Hpakdeiwv traidwy mayKpariov, kLali isaywyov Tov 
15’Odvprriwy emi iepéws Sia Biov tov Ads Tov Aapactiov 
Pdaoviov Kreiroobévous rov xpariorov dis “Acidpyov, 
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The word eicaywyds (line 13), for eivaywyevs, occurs only in one 
other place (C. 7. G., 2932), and: then in an inscription of Tralleis. 
But in neither case does the context show whether the word means 
the founder or simply the marshal of the games. But that the 
latter is the meaning here is evident ; for in the sense of founder it 
could not refer even to the dvavéwors in 129 A.D. (see p. 103), which 
was at least half a century earlier than our inscription. It appears 
from tys évvaryns avrov mevraernpidos that Kleitosthenes held the 
priesthood nine successive periods of four years (p. 103). 
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No. XII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R. S. S. Published.in ‘Opmpos, 


1874, p. 39. 


VIONNIKHEANTA: 
~ TEPONTONCTTAPTIATA 
ATQNATTAIAQNTTAAHN 
NIKHCANTAAEKAITONIE 
PONATQNATQNAAEION 
ETTHEPEQCAIABIOY TOYAIOL 
TOYAAPAT lOY®AAOYIOY 
[O dea xafiépwoev tov devva] vidv vuxyoavra [rdv] 
()epov tov Yraprialtyy] dyava waidwv radynv, vK_oavTa. 
dé Kai Tov iepoy ayava Tav “Adeiwy emt tepéws dia Biov 
tov Aws tov Aapalaliov, Praoviov [KNetrooBévous tov 
kpatiorov Sis "Acidpxov, mparov *Acias,] etc. See No. XI. 
In line 2, the reading TEPON is certain, but T is clearly a mistake 
for |, and hence rov iepov must be restored. 
The é aywv 6 Zraptiaryns is mentioned in No. XI.; indeed, the two 
inscriptions are contemporary, as the name of the priest of Zeus 
Larasios indicates. 


Games called "AAea were also celebrated at Philadelphia (C. 7. G., 
3416, 3427, 3428), and at Rhodes (C. /. G., 3208, 5913). 
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No. XIII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdtn. 
Copied by W.M. R. and J. R.S.S. Published in” Opnpos, 


1873, ~. 490. 
YNTONKPATIS:ON 


OYTTATONEYEPTLE THN 
TTPOFONQNTH2EAY 
TTATPIAO® - HAAM 
B JTATHMHTPOTTOAI 
ISASIASKAINEQKC 
—~TQONSEBAZTQNKA 
PEQNTPAAAIANQN 
TTOAI2 


- oly rov xpatioltjov [dy]O@vmarov, evdepyérny 
[ex] mpoydver ris éav[tov] rarpidos, 7 hap[apolrarn 
pntpomohl s THs “Agias Kat vewk[dpos] tav v 2eBaorav 
Kalica]péwy Tpad\mavev zodus. 


Tralleis is called vewxdpos on coins of Caracalla, but not on those 
of his successors. 


——0t¢200———_ 


No. XIV. 


On a milestone, now built into a garden wall about two 
miles west of Atdin. First copied in 1880 by W. M. 
Ramsay, who published the last two lines in the Fournal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 47. The whole was published 
by Mommsen, from Mr. Ramsay's copy, tn the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica, 1884, p. 65. Jt was afterwards copted by J. R. 


S. S. in 1884. 
WU \ YM 
SY ISAPAYCCYWWY 
MAN|ICVYY YUM 


MAXIMjyvY 
IMP .XXIl-P-.-P-COS 
MI AA 
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Caisar A[u]g(ustus) G[er]- 

manicu[s Pontifex | 

Maxim(us ], 

Imp(erator) XXII., (ater P(atriae), Co(n)s(ul) - 
Mi(\ua) tpidKovra ev.* 


The stone is badly defaced. It is the thirty-first milestone on the 
Roman road from Ephesos to Tralleis, and is still near its ancient 
site. The thirtieth milestone on the same road still exists at 
Dedekieui, about two miles west of Tralleis, and its inscription has 
been published, incorrectly by Le Bas (Voy. Arch., 1652 ¢), cor- 
rectly in the Movoetoy, etc., of the Smyrna School, 1876-78, p. 48. 


No. XV. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copted by W.M. R. and J. R.S. S. 


NERVA 
Gy7jP-P 
ESIMVS 
ARVMCE 
5 DARIAMC 
LLIANOR \ 
RNATAM-AD 
VOBVS 
KPATOPINE 
10 ATPITTATPIe 
—~IMOSATTE 
OZAATOME 
~YMNA*! 


* The text is given according to the latest copy, sent by Dr. Sterrett from 


Aidin, May 22, 1884. This differs essentially from that published in the M/?- 


theilungen. Mr. Ramsay, in April, 1884, read CI - DI, ze. Cl{au]di{us], in 
line 1.— Epp. 
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‘The stone was probably a broad one, and for this reason a restora- 
tion is difficult ; still the general tenor of the inscription may be 
made out.* Marcus Aurelius Onesimus is mentioned in another in- 
scription of Tralleis (Le Bas and Waddington, Voy. Arch., No. 612). 


—s0;9400—— 


No. XVI. 


Slab in Turkish cemetery in Aidin. Copied by W.M. R. and 
TRS.S. 


SAGY/APOVE 
ANGONGEYART 
IEPEAM 


[Kai]oa[pa] Apovo[ov Tepp-] 
av[uc]av [ZJe[Blacr[ov,] 
[dpy]epéa pléyoror,] 
[8yplapxuxnls e€ovaias] 
[ad]roxp[dropa,] 
[4 Bovhy Kai 6 Shylos 
[xabiépwcer]. 
The slab has been worn smooth by the action of water. The 
inscription refers most probably to the celebrated Germanicus, to 


whom the Senate assigned the whole of the Eastern provinces with 
the highest imperium. 


* Dr. Sterrett, in his latest copy, reads in lines 7, 8, [exJornatam ad[iectis 
simulacris dJuobus [dedicavit]; and in lines 15-17, ++ AlGuv(?) xooufo[as Kal 
tlobs ey abrg [Bio dv8pidyras xpoodels] xaiépwo[er].— Epp. 
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No. XVII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastastos Kokkalas in Atdin. 
Copied by W. M. R. and J. R.S. S. 


JMNHMEZZONIAZ0O 
NOZTOYAPXETEIMOY 
KAIIAZONOSTC YIAZONOS 
TOYAPXETEIMOYE20Y SIN 
SINAEENTA®HNTPYOE 
PINHEYNHAYTOYKAI 
EIKONINHOPETIZZH MOY 


ZQ 


[TS] prnpeltlor *Idao- 

vos Tou ‘Apyxereipou 

kat Iadcovos tlo]v “Idcovos 
tov "Apxereipou: efov- 

ow d€ &radny Tpude- 

piv 7 yuv7n avrov Kat 
Eixoviy  Opér[r]y pov. 


Ouv 


Possibly Jason may be connected with the Jason who was a tragic 
actor of Tralleis. The nominatives Tpuvdepiv and Eixoviy are of 
singular nature. For évrady, see C./. G., 3524, 11, and Assos In- 
scriptions (above), No. LXI. 


HOO GOO 


No. XVIII. 


In wall of cotton factory of Anastasios Kokkalas in Aidin. 
Copied by J. R. S. S. Published tn “Opnpos, 1873, p. 537. 
MAIANAPIAIEPOPQNTOS 


CYNHAEETIAINETOY 
ATTOAAQNIOZAPTEMIAQPOY 


ADDENDUM. 
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A large. round base, recently unearthed at Tralleis, has the 
following inscription, the beginning of which is wanting: — 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Ir is somewhat strange that, although more than twenty 
years have passed since excavations upon the Dionysiac 
Theatre were begun, no paper has yet appeared in English 
which gives anything like a thorough account of these most 
important ruins. The chapter in Dyer’s Amctent Athens is 
the only treatise on the subject of which the author knows ; 
and in this Mr. Dyer has omitted all mention of the scene- 
structure, and of the reliefs in the hyposcenium of Phaedrus. 
Other parts of the theatre, moreover, he has not treated 
with great thoroughness; but exhaustive consideration of a 
special subject is perhaps not to be expected in a genera) 
work like Ancient Athens. Even the list of German works 
upon the theatre is an exceedingly short one; an article of 
Dr. Wilhelm. Vischer in the Meues Schwetscrisches Museum 
(1863), republished in Vischer’s Klezne Schriften, II. pp. 324—- 
390, and one by Dr. Leopold Julius in the Zeztschnift fur 
bildende Kunst, Vol. XIII. (1877), being the only two which 
present the subject in a manner that approaches complete- 
ness. The former article was written when the excava- 
tions were unfinished ; and while it is exceedingly valuable 
in some respects, it is naturally deficient in others. The 
article by Dr. Julius, on the other hand, is comparatively 
new ; and although he occasionally seems inclined to make 
the ruins fit a preconceived theory, as in his views concern- 
ing the function of walls 12-13, 14, and 15 of the scene- 
structure,* the author unhesitatingly acknowledges the great 


> e 


* See the Plan of the Theatre. 
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help that he has obtained from this admirable article in 
preparing the present paper. Dr. Julius, however, has 
viewed the theatre, as he himself states, chiefly from an 
architect’s point of view, and has omitted much which 
belongs to a complete history of the building. The present 
article has been written after a stay in Athens of several 
months, during which the author made it a special work to 
study carefully the ruins of the theatre. He has made no 
startling discoveries, and does not lay claim to any great 
originality, though he believes that some facts have been 
brought to light which other students have overlooked. 
The object of this essay will, however, be attained if it 
provides American students with the means of forming 
a better idea of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Athenian Theatre. The accompanying plan of the theatre 
is essentially a copy of that made from a survey of Ernst 
Ziller, which was published, together with Dr. Julius’s article, 
in the Zeztschrift fiir bildende Kunst for 1877. 
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inscription of about the same date we learn that a certain Cephisophon 
had charge of work which was going on there.* Another decree + 
of the Assembly, passed upon the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 
Olymp. 112, 3 (330-329 B.c.), records that a certain Eudemus of 
Plataea made large donations to the city at that time, including a gift 
to the theatre. This would seem to show that the building was not 
even then entirely finished. Its completion was certainly the work 
of the orator Lycurgus ; of this the Pseudo-Plutarch, Hypereides, and 
Pausanias give ample testimony, even were the decree of Stratocles 
wanting.{ The language of the decree in honor of Eudemus seems 
to leave it uncertain whether the work upon the theatre had been 
finished at the time of its passage. It shows, at least, that the build- 
ing was not finished before 330-329 B.c., and we know that it was 
finished before the death of Lycurgus in 325-324 B.c. § 

The next record is a passage in Vitruvius (about the Christian 
era), who speaks of the Stoa of Eumenes || at Athens as an example 
of a method of construction in theatrical architecture, which provided 


—— 


* éxl rd Oearpicdy: Kngicopay KepaAlwvos ’Agidvaios. Cf. Wachsmuth, /. ¢., 
and especially Phzlologus, XXIV. p. 272. For the inscription itself, cf. Verhandl. 
da. philol. Ges. in Wiirzburg, 1862, p. 88, col. B’. 

+ Cf. Wachsmuth, S. d., 599, N. 2, with references: xal viv [ém]:[3é3] [rer] 
eis ryv wolnow rod oradi[ov] kal tod Oedrpov Tov Mavabn[va|xod xlAa Cedyn Kal 
Taira wémougev Gravta m[pd Mlava@nvalwy Kaba imécxero, WO Tov TMava€nvaicod von 
seiner richtigen Stelle nach oradfov nur durch ein Versehen des Steinmetzen ver- 
schlagen ist. See C. /. 4., II. 1, No. 176. 

¢ Plut. Vit. X. Oratt., 841 c: 1d év Atovicov Odatpoy éemiataTay éwreréAccey 
(sc. Auvxotpyos). In 852 the decree of Stratocles is given (Whpioua I’): see § 5, 
nulepya mapadaBwy Tous Te vewoolkouvs kal Thy oxevo0hKny, kal 7d Béarpoy Td Atove- 
o.axdy éfeipydoaro. For the actual fragments of the decree of Stratocles, see 
C. [. A., II. 1, No. 240 (see line 5), and Pz/ol., XXIV. pp. 83-114. Typer., 
fragm. 121 (Blass): wKoddunoe 5¢ 7d Oarpov. Paus., I. 29, 16: olkodoujpara 5¢ 
éreréAcce pty Td Odarpoy érépwy iraptapévwy. 

§ See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 599, N. 2, especially the remarks at the 
end of the note. 

1 Vitruv., V. 9: Post scaenam porticus sunt constituendae, uti, cum imbres 
repentine interpellaverint, habeat populus quo se recipiat ex theatro choregiaque 
laxamentum habeant ad comparandum. Uti sunt porticus Pompeianae itemque 
Athenis porticus Eumeniae (word emended) ad theatrum Patrisque Liberi fanum. 

| As to the interest taken by Eumenes in Athens, cf. Herzberg, Griechenland 
unter Rom, 1. pp. 178, 479; also Plutarch, Vit. nton., 60, whence we know 
that he was honored by a statue on the Acropolis: 4 8 avr} OveAAa Kal rods 
Evpevois kal "ArtdAou kodAoocoots émryeypaupéevous "Avtwvelvous APhynow éunecovca 
pdvous ex woAA@y avérpewer. 
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the travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are hope- 
lessly in the dark even as to its site. Stuart, for instance, writes of 
the Odeum of Regilla under the name of the “ Theatre of Bacchus,”’ 
while he mistakes the true site of the theatre for that of the Odeum 
of Pericles.* Richard Chandler was the first to recognize the true 
site; and Leake, by calling attention to the now well-known coin of 
the Payne-Knight collection in the British Museum, removed all 
doubt on the subject. This coin, although valueless in its details, at 
least proves conclusively that the theatre lay at the eastern end of 
the south side of the Acropolis, since otherwise the eastern front of 
the Parthenon could not have been represented on it.f 

Excavations were first made upon this spot by Athenian archae- 
ologists shortly before 1860, but these led to no other result than the 
uncovering of the steps which are hewn in the rock near the former 
site of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Early in the year 
1862, the German architect Strack came to Athens; and, after some 
delay in obtaining permission from the owners of the soil, excavations 
were begun under his supervision on the seventeenth of March. On 
the twenty-second of March, step 17 of xepxis 1 (left) { was uncov- 
ered; and on the third of April, the double throne bearing the 
inscriptions xypuvxkos and orparyyod was also laid bare. Soon after, 
the discovery of the row of marble chairs which enclose the orches- 
tra, and of the orchestra itself, made it clear that important remains 
were waiting to be uncovered. On the third of June, Strack left 
Athens ; and, after this time, all the excavations were under the direc- 
tion of the Archeological Society of Athens. With some interrup- 
tions, the work, so well begun, was continued until 1865, when the 
theatre was left substantially in its present condition. That part of 
the western retaining wall which is near the Acropolis, however, was 
not uncovered until the excavations of 1877 laid bare the contiguous 
Asclepieion. 

The Athenian archzologists Rhousopoulos and Koumanoudes have 
given reports of the excavations made in 1862, the former in the 


* Antiquities of Athens, Il. p. 23. 

¢t This coin is figured in Dyer’s Ancient Athens, and in “Smith’s Dict. of Geog., 
I. p. 285. 

t By reference to the plan, the numbering of the cepx{Ses in the xotAoy will be 
made clear. See also the first note on p. 149 (below). 
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"Apxatoroyexy "Ednpepis, the latter in the ®cAdorwp, Voll. 
III. and IV. In 1863, Dr. Vischer of Bale wrote the excellent 
paper above mentioned, with a more general treatment of the sub- 
ject, in the Meues Schweiserisches Museum. he only plan of the 
theatre which existed before the year 1870 was the somewhat incom- 
plete one by the architect Ernst Ziller, which was published in the 
"Apxatordoyixy Egdypepis for 1862. In 1870, however, more 
complete drawings were made by the same architect ; and these, with 
some additions, were published in 1877 in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, XIII., accompanied by the paper of Julius, already mentioned. 
Two short articles, by Professor Fr. Christian Kirchhoff, in the Pro- 
gramme des Koniglichen Christianeums zu Altona for 1882 and 1883, 
complete the list of publications which treat of the theatre: the title 
of the former is, Vergleichung der Ueberreste vom Theater des Dio- 
nysos 2u Athen aus dem 5" Jahrhundert vor Christi mit den Regeln 
des Vitruv fiir die Erbauung griechischer Theater und mit meiner 
orthestischen Hypothese ; that of the lattter is, Meue Messungen der 
Ueberreste vom Theater des Dionysos in Athen, nebst einigen Bemer- 
Rkungen. 


PART ITI. 


207400 


A GREEK theatre consists of three parts: the scene-structure (with 
the stage), the orchestra, and the xotAov or auditorium. These parts 
are so distinct that they must be discussed separately. First, we 
shall consider the ruins of the scene-structure. 


THE SCENE-STRUCTURE.* 


As a preface to any explanation of the complicated lines of wall 
which lie upon the south side of the theatre, it should be said that the 


- problem which they present is no easy one, and that, outside of cer- 


tain quite distinct limits, definite statements concerning them must 
rest chiefly on uncertain theories. It is, however, possible to make 
out the foundations of the oldest or Hellenic scene and of the post- 
scenium wall at the back of it with a high degree of certainty ; and 
we may also feel sure of the position of the ancient parascenia, though 
their exact limits cannot be defined. Some traces also remain of work 
which probably belongs to the time of Lycurgus. The additions to the 
theatre made in Roman times, however, make many points uncertain, 
though we can generally distinguish the Roman from the Hellenic work 
both by construction and by position. 

The lines of wall 10-11, 6—8 and 7-9 (at right angles with ro-11), 
and 20-22, form the skeleton, as it were, of the whole building. We 
shall later see reason, however, for thinking that 20—22 originally had 
the support and covering of a contiguous wall on the south, which was 
probably narrower than the present Piraic-stone wall 23-24. All the 
walls first mentioned are built of conglomerate stone, and are of care- 


* See the plan of the theatre. The dotted parts represent conglomerate 
stone; and those which are ‘‘ cross-hatched” denote that Piraic stone is used, or 
that evidence exists of its former presence. 
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to assign them to the time of Lycurgus,* and he believes them to 
have been erected to strengthen the older walls in front of them, so 
thatthe foundations might thus be fitted to carry the stone building 
which was then erected in place of a previous wooden one. But 
these walls stand distinctly by themselves, and do not at all form a 
united whole with 10-11, as they should do if they were intended to 
bear the renovated structure of the fourth century. Except the 
wall 14 (which, owing to the incomplete condition of the excavation 
at this point, cannot be thoroughly examined), these walls are very 
carelessly built, though the blocks of stone are large. In view of 
these facts, I think it is very doubtful whether they date from any 
time when good Hellenic work was in vogue. The opinion that the 
first scene-structure was built of wood, though it is held by Julius 
and many other scholars, and possibly may be correct, is still a theory, 
which many refuse to accept.f 

The wall 20-22 is the foundation wall of the postscenifim. At 
the back of this runs the wall 23-24, consisting at present of a single 
course of Piraic stone, which rests upon the foundations of 20-22 
(as shown in Fig. 1). The theory which Julius has proposed in 
explanation of walls 12-13, 14, and 15, that they were added at the | 
time of Lycurgus to strengthen the older foundation, he applies also 
to wall 23-24. This, in his opinion, was added to make the founda- 
tion of the postscenium suitable for the more perfect building which 
it is supposed was erected upon them during the fourth century. In 
any case, it is evident that the wall 20-22 must always have had some 
kind of a facing on the south side, since the structure, as shown in 
the cross section, plainly betokens this. Accepting for the moment 
the theory of Julius, that the wall 23-24 belongs to the building of 
Lycurgus, the width of the block 4 shows that, from the very begin- 
ning, it supported a broader wall than 20-22. The addition of so 
broad a supporting wall as 23-24 would have necessitated a widening 
of the foundation ; so that, if 23-24 was added in the fourth century 
B.c., the block g must date from the same time. As to walls 12-13, 


* See p. 237. 

¢ For Julius’s view, cf. Uhrlichs in Verhandl. der 20 Philol-Vers., 1861, pp. 
45 f.; and Bursian, Allgemeine Encyhlopadie.: Griechische Kunst, Sec. LXXXII. 
p. 449; and, for the opposite view, C. Curtius in Pélogus, XXIV. pp. 261-283, 
Zum Redner Lycurgus, section on the Theatre. 
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this block exactly fills the space at this point between ¢ and / (Fig. 1). 
A little farther to the west, upon the same wall, stand three or four 
blocks of Piraic stone (not indicated upon the plan), narrower than 
the block of Hymettian marble. These at first sight look as if they 
could not be 7” stf#z; but a closer observation removes all doubt, 
and we find traces of iron clamps, which must have been used to 
fasten on another course of stones in front. Clamps were also used 
to bind together the Piraic blocks themselves. From these facts we 
reach the conclusion, that the single broad course of Piraic stone, of 
which the wall 23-24 at present consists, was never carried higher at 
its present width than it now is; that above this, the wall 20-22 was 
covered by a wall of Piraic stone of the thickness of the blocks of 
this stone just mentioned ; and that this wall was faced by slabs of 
Hymettian marble, which concealed the Piraic stone and gave the 
wall sufficient thickness to fill up the space between ¢ and / (Fig. 1). 
It is a fact worth noticing, that the eastern division of the block 
of Hymettian marble which fits into the corner at 24 is not finished 
smoothly upon the southern surface, and that the width of this por- 
tion exactly corresponds with a line which is visible upon the Piraic- 
stone wall 24-26. We have therefore ground for supposing that the 
facing of Hymettian marble extended around the corner at 24, and 
that thus the unfinished part of the marble block was originally cov- 
ered. This use of Hymettian marble points to work not earlier than 
the fourth century ;* but the character of these walls, and their close 
connection with an essential part of the theatre, seem to me to indi- 
cate that they are of this earlier date, rather than later. It is probable, 
therefore, that in this wall 23-24, built up with 20-22, we have the 
postscenium wall of the fourth century B.c. To the same period 
belong also the walls 29, 25-26, and 24-26 with its continuation 
31, which lie in close connection with 23-24. These are of Piraic 
stone, built on foundation of conglomerate stones. It is impossible to 
determine exactly what was the nature of the structure to which these 
walls served as foundations, though their general character strongly 
suggests that a stoa of some kind was erected at this southern side 
of the theatre. The fact that these walls seem to form an essential 
part of the main scene-structure would seem to show that they might 


* See Koehler, Mittheilungen des deutschen archéaol. Institutes in Athen, XI. 
P- 234- 
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these arches—or, one might perhaps with more correctness say, 
their identity of pattern —is certainly very striking, and makes it 
highly probable that both constructions are of the same date. Upon 
wall 19, a structure of late date, rests a double pier of Hymettian 
marble, evidently not z# si#. This was doubtless used to support 
the monolith arches ; and it also corresponds exactly in pattern to the 
piers which support the arches of the aqueduct just mentioned. We 
have, further, the wall 5, of Hymettian marble, and the little stylobate 
with its columns at 3, to which a structure at.4 on the other side of the 
scene (oxnvy) corresponded. These columns, which have their stylo- 
bate on a level with the floor of the orchestra, seem to have formed a 
part of a Roman scene ; it is, however, quite uncertain how they were 
connected with it. 

The marble reliefs, moreover, which are built into the stage of 
Phaedrus (1-2 in plan) cannot date from a period when Greek art 
was flourishing; on the other hand, they cannot be as late as the 
structure into which they have been built. It will appear later that 
originally they were not intended to occupy their present place. 
These, therefore, also point to early Roman work. It is possible too 
that the theatre may have stood in need of some restoration shortly 
before the Christian era, since in 86 B.c. Sulla besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the Acropolis, and during this siege we know that the Odeum 
of Pericles suffered serious damage.* It is not at all improbable, 
therefore, that the contiguous theatre was damaged at the same time. 

It remains to consider the walls 6-7 and 1-2, with the marble 
reliefs built into the latter, before we pass on to the orchestra. The 
wall 6-7 is finished on the top, for about half its width on the southern 
side, with slabs of Hymettian marble (marked black in the plan), 
upon which traces of columns are visible. This wall at first sight 
seems to be closely connected with the stylobates and columns at 3 
and 4; but it is undeniably of much inferior construction, and very 
probably of much later date.t It is built of loose irregular stones, 
carelessly heaped together. I cannot attempt to say how it was con- 


* CI. G., No. 357; Vitruv., V.9. 1. See Appian, A/tthrid., § 38: nal Apiorlwy 
avrots cuvépevyev, éuxphoas To GSetor Iva ph Erolpors EvAois avrika 6 ZvAAas exor 
Thy dxpdrodw évoxAeiv. 

+ Cf. Julius’s article, p. 238, where he inclines to the belief that the wall 6~7 
dates from the middle ages. 
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figure of a Silenus has been found, which undoubtedly was once the 
companion of the other, but now lies disengaged upon the ground. 
There can be no question that these reliefs are of older and better 
workmanship than the stage, and the clumsy way in which they have 
been introduced into their present position is clear proof that they 
were not originally intended for it. Julius points out that the edges 
of the separate slabs are so dressed that we must suppose them to 
have been originally set up contiguously, without niches or dividing 
spaces.* Further, the slabs have evidently been cut down at the top, 
so that the heads of the figures are now higher than the background 
to which they belong as reliefs. The Silenus, too, is still more evidently 
out of place ; and the fact (which can.be observed on the disengaged 
figure) that both Sileni are completely finished at the back perhaps 
argues that they were not designed to stand in niches. 

These reliefs have been specially treated in an able article by 
F. Matz,f which presents so reasonable a theory of their various 
subjects that I propose in the main to follow it in what I have to say 
about them. 

The first two groups almost immediately suggest their own sub- 
jects. In the group on the left{ a seated male figure first attracts 
our notice. Above the waist it is naked, but the lower part of the 
body is covered by a loosely draped garment. The figure, like all 
the others except the Silenus, is headless, and the left arm is broken 
off near the shoulder, while the right arm is wanting from the elbow. 
Before the seated figure is a standing one, evidently of a younger 
man, over whose left shoulder a garment is thrown, which falls down 
behind as far as the knee-joint, and in front covers the left breast 
and most of the left arm. His right arm is wanting below the elbow, 
and the right leg also is gone. Upon his left arm he bears the 
figure of an infant, which is much mutilated, the lower part of the 
body, slightly draped, being alone preserved. 


* Zeitschr. fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p- 239: Als technische Grund fiir eine 
urspriinglich andere Verwendung ‘ist anzufiihren, dass die Seitenflichen Stoss- 
kanten tragen, also nicht, wie jetzt, die Seitenwande von Nischen gebildet haben 
kGnnen. 

t Annali dell’ Instituto, 1870. 

t Throughout this description the terms “ left” and “ right,” when applied to 
the position or arrangement of the groups, refer to the spectator as he stands 
facing the reliefs, unless it is otherwise specified. 
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behind him hanging back, and in his left arm he bears a bunch of 
grapes. Behind him walks a woman, clad in a long tunic, who bears 
a dish of sacrificial fruit. At the back of the relief is seen a crouch- 
ing hound, and above the altar is a vine with hanging bunches of 
grapes. ‘There can hardly be any doubt that the group represents 
Icarius about to sacrifice a goat to Dionysus, at the time when the 
worship of that God was first introduced into Attica. The legend 
runs as follows. When Dionysus, in company with Demeter, came 
into Attica, he was welcomed by Icarius, whom he taught vine-culture 
and the making of wine.* Upon one occasion Icarius gave wine 
to some peasants, who became intoxicated, and, supposing that he 
had poisoned them, slew him, and buried him under a tree. His 
daughter Erigone hunted long for her father, and was at last directed 
to his grave by her faithful dog Maera. She then hanged herself on 
the tree. In our relief, then, we have Icarius, the figure upon the 
left of the altar, about to offer a sacrifice to the god who stands upon 
the right, with his attendant Satyr, the graceful figure described above, 
ready to receive the honor tendered to him. Behind Icarius comes 
the daughter Erigone, bearing sacrificial fruits, and the crouching 
dog is the faithful Maera. 

The explanation of the third and fourth groups on the right of the 
Silenus is far more difficult, and certainty here is not attainable. In 
the absence of any more satisfactory theory, I have generally followed 
that of Matz, which, though it may be open to objections, has also 
much to recommend it. The third group lacks one figure, which has 
apparently been cut away by a chisel; what it may have been it is 
idle to conjecture. The first thing that strikes one who examines 
the two reliefs is their similarity. We find the three figures of the 
third group repeated in inverted order in the fourth. In the third, 


‘a young man, entirely naked, but carrying a small garment on his 


left arm, — in the fourth, a similar youth, with a light covering about 
the loins, — stand each with a female figure on either side. Traces of 
something like a club, which the central figure of the fourth group 
held in his right hand, are visible on the background; and similar 
traces may also be seen in the other group, though less distinctly. 
The presence of a club gives Matz his first clew to the interpretation 
of the relief. He thinks that the young man is Theseus. In the 


* Apollod., III. 14, 7. 
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at the foot of the Acropolis. If this be granted, the explanation of 
this relief immediately becomes easy, though the absence of one 
figure in the third group makes it impossible to say more of that. 
In this fourth plaque, the city renders homage to Dionysus in his 
sacred enclosure. Theseus typifies the united city, and the two 
goddesses Eirene and Hestia, on either side of him, whose statues 
stood together in the Prytaneum,* represent the xowy) éoria of the 
city. Surely there is much beauty in Matz’s explanation: Athens the 
city and Athens in her home-life pay a tribute to the great God to 
whose worship she was so devoted. It will be noticed that we have 
a regular progress of events in the reliefs: the first is the birth 
of the God; the second is the first acknowledgment in Attica of his 
supremacy ; and in the fourth we see him as receiving the worship 
of the city which has become his own. The general character of the 
sculpture in the reliefs is good, though far below the standard of 
the best period of Greek art. Still they exhibit no such barbarity as 
the hyposcenium into which they are built. Almost all who have 
studied the sculptures are agreed in assigning them to an early period 
of the Roman Empire ; though the Sileni, which are finer pieces of 
work than the reliefs, are very likely of an earlier date. It is quite 
possible that they were brought from an older and somewhat higher 
hyposcenium, except, of course, the Sileni, which probably did not 
belong originally to any series of reliefs. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


The orchestraf of the theatre at Athens is not shaped like a horse- 
shoe, as is often the case in Greek theatres,f but the arc upon 
which its boundary is traced is continued by tangents parallel to the 
main axis of the theatre. The ruins, as we at present see them, show 
the orchestra to have been completely shut in upon the southern side 
by the stage of Phaedrus, so as to preclude entrance to it through the 


* TWAnctoy 8¢ Mpuraveidy éoriw, dv @ vduot re of SéAwvds eior yeypaupevor, rad 
Oea@y Eiphyns aydApata keira: kal ‘Eorias. Paus. I. 18, 3. 

¢ See plan of the theatre. ; 

¢ A familiar example of this is found in the theatre near Epidaurus (Lessa), a 
good plan of which is to be found in this year’s (1883) Proceedings (TIpaxtixd) of 
the Archeological Society of Athens. 
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The question remains, To what period are we to assign this 
orchestra? The fact that it is completely shut in by the hyposcenium 
of Phaedrus (see p. 136) is clear evidence of late work, though it is 
hardly probable that the whole is to be assigned to as late a date as 
the hyposcenium itself. Leopold Julius thinks that the stage was later 
than the pavement, for the reason that it was erected without reference 
to the general direction in which the slabs are laid,* — a fact which I 
did not remark. The pavement is a good piece of work, however ; 
and we shall probably not be far wrong in classing it with those 
additions to the theatre which were made about the beginning of the 
Christian era.t The balustrade around the orchestra, moreover, cannot 
be earlier than Roman times, since the orchestra of a Greek theatre was 
never separated in this way from the xotAov, and the nature of Greek 
dramatic representations can suggest no reason for such a separation. 
Two passages, one from Dio Chrysostomus (100 a.D.), the other from 
Philostratus (230 4.D.), seem to throw some light on the matter.t{ 
These writers allude to the disgrace of holding gladiatorial shows in 
the theatre ; and, if such a custom had grown up among the people, 
it is clear that the orchestra would have to be separated in some way 
from the xotAov. There are some remains of a rubble support behind 
the balustrade, which have given rise to the suggestion that the orches- 
tra may at some time have been used as a basin for water in such 
entertainments as vavyayion. This theory, however, lacks support. In 
the gutter which drains the orchestra we have a piece of work which 
agrees with that found in the oldest parts of the building, and may there- 
fore with little doubt be assigned to the fifth century before Christ. 


* Zeitschr. f. bild. Kunst, p. 204: Der Fussboden wurde aber jedenfalls vor 
Entstehung des Hyposkenion des Phaedros gelegt, da ersterer sich in seiner 
Zeichnung gar nicht nach letzterem richtet, letzteres aber ersteren willkiirlich 
zerschneidet. 

Tt Pp. 135 ff., above. 

t Dio. Chrys., Orat., XXXI. § 121: viv 5t oddéy éorw ep’ Sty TeV Ket Yryvo- 
pévev ov by alaxuvOeln tis olov evObs Ta wept Tobs povondxous oftw opddpa é(n- 
Adkact KopivOlous, .. . Sore of KoplvOior pty iw rijs wéAews Oewpovow ev xapddpa 
wii, TARO0s piv Svvapévy SétacOa tréry, purapg 5 AAws ral Erou pndels dy unde 
Odwere undéva trav ercevOdpwr, "APnvaio: bt dv re Oedrpy Oeadvras Thy KaAdhy tavTny 
Oday iw aithy thy ’AxpéroAw, ob rov Ardvucoy éx) thy dpxhotpay TiWdacw, bore 
moAAdxis év abrois Twa opdrrecGat Tois Opdvots, oF Tv lepopdyrny Kal Tovs LAAoUs 
fepets dvdynn xablCev. Philos., Vit. Apoll. Tyan., IV. 22: ob 88, Atdvuce, pera 
Towbrov alua és Td Odarpov porrgs ; axel cor owdvdovow of copol "APnvaior; merd- 
orn: xal ov, Alovuce: K:Oatpoy kabapérepos. 
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ruined state. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that the eastern re- 
taining wall was mainly like the western one, though the proximity of 
the Odeum of Pericles, which lay upon the slope of the Acropolis just 
north-east of the great theatre, may have led to some modifications 
on that side. At the point 4, a wall Z7of Piraic stone, closely connected 
with &-y, is carried out some distance in a westerly direction; and a 
short distance towards the north is a wall # of conglomerate stone, 
slightly convergent with 7. Between these walls, the main retaining 
wall of the theatre is discontinued. In close connection with wall , 
the northern part of the retaining wall, built of conglomerate stone, is 
continued to the Acropalis ; but in this part there is no inner structure, 
and the line of the wall corresponds not with the true inner retaining 
wall of the southern half, but with the outer wall of Piraic stone. The 
traces of one lateral arm, projecting towards the inside, still remain. 
Upon the western side, toward the Asklepieion, the retaining wall was 
faced with a light covering of Piraic stone. At the point 7 seats were 
built, outside of the true boundary of the xotAov, upon the rocky slope 
of the Acropolis ; and the wall 7, projecting from the main retaining 
wall, afforded them support. If we trace the boundary of the xotAo. 
further, we reach that part which was known as the xararouy, where 
the rock of the Acropolis has been hewn into a curve of fair regular- 
ity. Just below this point, ledges have been cut in the rock, which 
were either seats themselves, or served as supports for seats. From this 
part of the theatre, slightly east of its main axis, we enter the grotto 
of the Panagia Spiliotissa, the front of which was formerly adorned by 
the Choragic monument of Thrasyllus. Stuart and Revett, in Zhe 
Antiquities of Athens, give a representation of this monument, which 
was still in a fair state of preservation at the time of their visit ; and 
the female figure which surmounted the structure, now headless, is to 
be seen among the Elgin Marbles of the British Museum. 

The walls of the wdpodo., -2 and A-A, are the southern retaining 
walls of the xotAov. They are faced, like the other retaining walls, 
with Piraic stone, which seems to be laid directly against the con- 
glomerate stone within, and not simply connected with it by lateral 
arms, as is the case with the walls 7-4 and 7-z. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, that these walls of the zdapodo. do not run at right angles with — 
the main axis of the theatre, but, if continued, would meet in the 
orchestra at an obtuse angle. | 
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as the seat. These parts measure respectively about 0.33 m., 0.42 m., 
and 0.10 m. The steps of the stairways are of the same height as the 
seats, but they slope downward so that the front edge of the step is only 
0.22 m. in height, while the back is o.10 m. higher; and we ascend 
as we pass over the step, which is grooved to prevent slipping. 

It remains now to determine the period to which the building of 
the xotAor is to be assigned. I have already stated the belief that the 
theatre was largely built during the fifth century B.c. ; and this view 
is strongly supported by what has been found in the xotAov. The 
character of this entire structure points to an early date, and the 
various parts of it all seem to have been erected at the same time. 
Julius takes what seems to me a most reasonable view of the matter,* 
and rejects C. Curtius’s statement f that retaining walls of various ages 
have been uncovered on the west side of the theatre. The ruins of 
the xotAoy are certainly uniform in character. We can fix approxi- 
mately one date, previous to which the xotAov could not have been 
finished. In the Piraic-stone facing of the western mdpodos, at the 
corner z, a block of stone has been built into the wall which bears an 
obscure inscription.{ According to Kirchhoff, judging by the style 
of certain letters, the inscription is to be assigned to a time about 
Olymp. 93 (408 B.c.). Julius does not concur in this opinion, 
but inclines to the belief that the stone dates back to the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. The presence of the stone shows us 
that the xotAoyv could not have been finished (even upon Julius’s 
theory) before the middle of the fifth century B.c., and probably was 
still unfinished at about 408 B.c. We cannot be greatly mistaken, 
I think, in ascribing its completion to the later part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The character of the entire structure supports this view, 


* Zettschr. fiir bild. Kunst, XIII. p. 202. + Philologus, XXIV. pp. 270 ff. 

tC. . A, I. No. 499. O X 
BUOAHS 

YPHPETOS 


BovAjjs bwnpetar, t.c., [seats] of the servants of the Senate. 


Kirchhoff says (7. c.): Videtur autem lapis olim scriptus esse ad locum designan- 
dum, in quo spectabant senatus apparitores, post recentiore tempore sede motus 
et muro exaedificando adhibitus. The interpretation of the inscription is doubt- 
ful, and it is impossible to be at all sure that the stone was ever one of the seats 
of the theatre. It is built into the wall with the inscription inverted. 


ame ee ee re, 
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has been found, it will appear that the statues erected by the Aka- 
mantis and Ojineis stood respectively in the sixth and eighth xepxides. 
It was immediately perceived by the Athenian archeologists that the 
numbers corresponded with the numbers of these tribes in the official 
tribal list of the age of Hadrian, and it was plausibly argued that each 
of the tribes must have erected a statue to Hadrian in a xepxis of the 
theatre. It was further assumed that the statue which stood in the 
middle xepxis (A.) was the offering of the tribe Hadrianis, named for 
Hadrian himself,* since this occupied the seventh place in the tribal. 
list, although the base which stands in this xepxis does not record the 
name of any tribe. Against this it might be argued, that not only 
does this omission of the tribal name seem very strange, but it is 
almost inconceivable that a tribe, in erecting a statue to its epony- 
mous hero, should omit his highest title, and address him as Archon 
when he was in reality Emperor. Vischer, however, adduces other 
and more conclusive arguments, which prove that the Hadrianis 
could have had nothing to do with the erection of any of these 
statues. Each base records the fact that the statue which stood on it 
was erected by the Senate of Six Hundred. But when the Hadrianis 
was established, the number of the Senate was reduced from six hun- 
dred to five hundred,f and the basis of representation underwent a 
radical change ; moreover, we must suppose that this change was 
made as soon as the Hadrianis came into existence, since otherwise 
the tribal representation would have become much confused. Hence 
we are forced to conclude that the statues of which we now have the 
bases must have been erected previous to the establishment of the 
Hadrianis. This theory being set aside, the question arises when the 
erection of these statues did take place. Hadrian was archon of Athens 
in I12 A.D., and we are quite safe in assuming that the statue whose 
base now stands in xepxis A. was set up in his honor at that time, and 
was not the offering of any one tribe.{ As to the others, there is more 
uncertainty. Dr. Vischer expresses the opinion that the Athenians 
would have been most likely to make such an exhibition of flattery 


* "Apxaodoyixy "Eqnuepts, 1862, p. 181. 

¢ C. 2. G., I. pp. 323 and 902. Cf. also Vischer, V. Schweiz. ATuseum, III. | 
p- 63; Hermes, I. 417 ff.; Herzberg, Griech. u. d. Rém., Il. 344. 

t This is now universally accepted. See Wachsmuth, S. 4., 694, N. 1; 
Mommseen, C. /. Zat., III. 550; Hermes, 1. 418; Vischer, Kleine Schriften, II. 


P. 375, N. 2. 


PART III. 


THE MARBLE CHAIRS. 


THE following account of the marble chairs in the theatre is largely 
based upon the commentary of the C. / 4., III. 1, pp. 77 ff.; but, in 
addition to what is found there, quotations from other authorities have 
been given and references made, with the object of explaining something 
of the nature of the various offices held by those who were honored with 
chairs in the theatre. These will not be sufficient for the complete under- 
standing of any particular cult in the Greek worship ; but it is hoped 
that they may bring students into contact with the best authorities on 
the subject of the Athenian hierarchy, and thereby prepare the way 
for more exhaustive study. Dr. Vischer’s article is most helpful for 
the study of the chairs; but, as many important works which are 
referred to in this paper have been published since his report of the 
excavations was made, it is natural that this should not be entirely 
satisfactory at the present time. 

It is impossible to determine with certainty when these chairs were 
placed in the theatre. The inscriptions upon them are nearly all as 
late as the beginning of the Christian era, though on several an earlier 
inscription of some kind has evidently been cut away to make room 
for the present one.* ‘This of course shows that at least some of the 
chairs are older than the present inscriptions would indicate.t The 
chairs can hardly have belonged to the original theatre of the fifth 
century B.c.; and we must therefore place them either among the 
additions of Lycurgus or among those of the early Roman imperial 
period. The sculpture on the chair of the Priest of Dionysus ma 


* The following chairs show traces of an obliterated inscription: Nos. 2, 5, 9, 
10, II, 12, 13, 30, 33s 34, 37» 43» 45» 59. 

¢ The allusion in Aeschin. 27 Cées., § 76, to the mpoedpla is too indefinite to be 
of authority in determining the age of the chairs. 
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seem to make the latter supposition the more probable ; but even 
should we suppose this chair to be of early Roman times, it would 
not prove with certainty that the other chairs were of the same date. 
We must, therefore, be content to leave the question unsolved. The 
number and probable date, according to the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum,are given with each inscription, together with its number 
in Dr. Vischer’s article. Two articles in the Phzdologus (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 212-259, 592-622; and Supplement-Band II. pp. 628 ff.), by 
K. Keil, which have not been specially referred to in the following 
pages, are valuable contributions to the literature of this subject : 
they are entitled Atische Culte aus Inschriften. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATED REFERENCES. 


C. /. A., Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. Whenever these letters are used with- 
out designation of the volume, Vol. III. Part I. is always to be understood. 

C. I. G., Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

V., Vischer, in Neues Schweizerisches Museum, III., 1863; the article is also in 
Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, II. pp. 324-390. 

W., S. 4., Wachsmuth’s Stadt Athen im Alterthum. 

Sch., Gr. Alt., Schoemann’s Griechische Alterthiimer. 

M., //eor., Aug. Mommsen’s Heortologie. 

Gh., Gr. AMyth., Gerhard’s Griechische Mythologie. 

Pauly, &. £., Pauly’s Real Encyclopadie. 

Rang., Antig. //ell., Rangabé’s Antiquités Helléniques. 

H., Gr. u. R., Herzberg’s Griechenland unter Rom. 

Martha, Sacer. Ath., Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens. 

B., Geog. 7. Griech., Bursian’s Geographie von Griechenland. 

Welck., Gr. Gétter/., Welcker’s Griechische Gétterlehre. 
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Kepxis A’. FIRST ROW. 


No. 1.— ‘lepéws | Avos ’OAvprriov. 
C. I, A. 243: V. 32. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Olympian Zeus, whose temple was 
finished by Hadrian about 129-130 a.p. See W., S. 4., p. 688, N. 6. 


No. 2. — IIuoypyarov | "EEnynrod. 
C. J. A. 241: V. 33. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle. 

Very little is known about this office. See Sch., Gr. Aé¢, 1. p.455 : 
“Einen amtlichen Charakter haben nur die sogenannten Exegeten, 
ein Collegium von drei Personen an die man sich um Belehrung in 
allen das Religionsrecht betreffenden Fragen, auch wohl um Deutung 
von Diosemien, d. h. von Himmelserscheinungen und andern schick- 
salsverkiindenden Zeichen wenden konnte. Ueber ihre Ernennungsart 
ist nichts bekannt. Ob dabei das delphische Orakel eine Mitwirkung 
gehabt, wie Einige aus der von Plato fiir seinen Musterstadt getrof- 
fenen Anordnung geschlossen haben, miissen wir dahin gestellt sein 
lassen.” Cf. Plat. Leg. 759 c, Rep. 427 C. 

V. inclines to the belief that Timaeus, Zex. Flat, is wrong in 
saying “Efnyyral rpeis yiyvovra: Iv6éxpyoro, and that, though he is 
probably right in speaking of three éfyyyraz/, it is likely that only one 
was IIv@dypyoros. Cf. M., Heor., p. 245, note, and the references 
there given. 

We know of two other ‘Ef yyyrai, the one chosen from the Eupa- 
tridae by yxetporovia of the people (C. 7. A. 267, note), and the 
éfnyntys of the Eumolpidae (C. Z. A. 720; C. £ G. 392) ; Boeckh 
refers to Plut. Viz. X. Orat. 843 B, where this office is mentioned. See 
also Sch., Gr. Adz, II. pp. 46, note 5, 308, 347.* 


* The following is the commentary of the C. 7. 4., No. 241: Exegetae tres 
sunt; praeter hunc is qui ex Eupatridarum numero totius populi suffragiis eligi- 
tur (Nro. 267) et tertius ex gente Eumolpidarum. Recte sine dubio Vischerus 
Timaeum in lexico Plat., ubi dicit "Egsynral tpets ylyvovra: TlvOéxpnorot, erasse 
iudicavit, quum potius dicendum fuerit tres exegetas publicos, inter quos unus sit 
mwv0dxpnoros, z.¢., Apollini Pythii oraculo designatus. Ceterum Aelium Zenonem 
nv0édxpnorov habes, Nro. 684. See also C. /. G. 765 for evidence on this whole 
question. 


(~ CHAR or HEAD PREST 
THEATRE OF Diowsus 
\(dowens Ave. 30 1879 


FIVE CHAIRS IN THE FRONT ROW OF THE CENTRAL epeis. 


‘Two enlarged views of the middle chair, that of the Priest of Dionysus of 
Eleutherae, are given below. 
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figure represents Agon, the God of the palaestra (cf. Gh., Gr. ALyth., 
I. 606), but it has been supposed by some to be a Nike. Dyer 
follows the Aphemerts in the following amusing explanation of the 
figure: €0@ (2.¢., eis Ta éfwrepixa wAdyia THS dvaxAicews) BAé€reas 
avayeyAuppéevnv yupvyv GAws wpatav Nixynv, ovpBorov TAs axaAdvrrov Kal 
gavepas aravraxod tov Avovicov vixys, davamerrapevas exovocay Tas 
TTéepvyas Kal Tatevas vroBdAXovoay avri tporKepadaiov rupddpov Tov 
Atos Kepavvov, as eixalw, eis THY yéverw Tod Atovicov dvadepopevoy. — 


"ApxatoAoyixn "Eqypepis, 1862, p. 142. 


No. 4. —‘Tepéws | Acvos Tlonséws. 
C.f, A. 242: V. 35. Date: Probably a little before the Christian era.* 


The seat of the Priest of Zeus Polieus (protector of the city). 

This is the Zeus who is associated with Athena Polias as guardian 
of the city, and his worship dates from the earliest times. M., Heor., 
pp. 449 f. His altar was on the Acropolis: cf. Paus., I. 24, 4; I. 28, 
11; and Gh., Gr. ANjth., § 193. 3, @ and 0; § 207. 6, ¢; § 200. 6. 


No. 5. — Ounyoov. 
C. [. A. 244: V. 36. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Sacrificer. 

Little or nothing is known about this office. Associated with the 
Erechtheum was an altar of the @vnyx0os, but exactly what the office 
was is not known. Pausanias does not mention it. The word occurs 
C. £. G., I. 160, col. 1, line 79, col. 2, line 95; also C. /. A., I. 
No. 324, frag. ¢, col. 1, line 62. Cf. Dyer’s Athens, pp. 143, 420; 
also M., Heor., p. 195, note #««. f 


* Aetas eorum (2.¢., 242, 247, 276) quin initium aerae Christianae aliquanto 
superet, non videtur dubitandum esse ; accuratius definire satis difficile est, sed 
mihi alterius potissimum a Chr. saeculi esse videntur. C. J. 4. 

ft Non probanda videtur Keilii conjectura qui fepéws | @unxédov scriptum fuisse 
putat. Nam quae supra hanc vocem exsculpta sunt, ea non eiusdem tituli fuisse 
videntur sed antiquioris. C. J. A. 
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Upon the back of this chair is this obscure inscription: 


KYPIAIB.* 
No. 10. — Kypuxos. 


C. J. A. 250: V. 72. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Herald. See Pauly, &. 4., VI. 1, p. 1, and II. p. 287. 

V., p- 45: Ohne Zweifel der Herold des Volks und Raths, den wir 
wiederholt in Inschriften neben den ersten Magistraten genannt fin- 
den, und wohl derselbe der in ganz spater Zeit bloss Herold des Raths 
heisst. 

M., Heor., p. 234, n. #: Den Herold, welcher mit dem Strategen 
einen Doppelthron im Lenaeon hat, kann man fiiglich als einen welt. 
lichen Beamten ansehen. 

In the C. /. A. it is maintained that the seat was that of the Herald 
of the Council of the Areopagus, on the ground that the chair is 
closely connected with that of the Strategus, and that, in C. /. 4., III. 
1, No. ro, the Herald of the Areopagus is mentioned in connection 
with the Strategus and the Archon Eponymus. Cf. also No. 21 (below). 


Kepxis 1. LEFT. 


No. 11. — ‘lepopvnpovos. 
C. , A. 251: V. 37. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Hieromnemon. 

See C. /..A.: Etsi fuerunt Athenis etiam alii hieromnemones, quo- 
rum unus ad Herculis cultum spectabat, tamen hunc qui simpliciter 
hieromnemon audit, dei nomine non addito, ad amphictioniam Del- 
phicam referendum esse demonstravit H. Sauppe.t 


gen, neben dem die andern kaum mehr in Betracht kommen, wenn sie tiberhaupt 
existirten. Cf. Pauly, A. £., VI. 2, p. 1456, where are abundant references on 
the point; also, H., Gr. «. #., II. 339 and note, I. p. 311. 

* See Rhousopoulos in ’Apya:oaA. "Epny., 1862, pp. 99, 100: &vw wep) rd péoov 
THs advaxAlocews Keira: éyyeypauudyyn puxporépas ypdupacw ex xpdvwv Sorepwrépwy 
Yows nal BAAN exvypaph: KYPIAIB, fro: Kdpia (€5dAta ? Sddexa?). +d mpd ToD B 
ypdpua tve doapes em) rod AlBov Kal madAov Tq idra Suotov 4) TG BAga. 

Cf. C. /, A. (note on 249): Hae reliquiae incertissimae sunt, neque veri similis 
est Rhusopuli conjectura, xdpia tf’, 2.¢., ndpia (€30Ata) 8d5exa scripta fuisse; nam 
quid significet «tpia é8éAta Vix assequi possis. 

+ See the valuable treatise of Sauppe, De amphictionia Delphica deque 


1 —-~- remennenmnennnenns + A A ee eae en neither a 
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Kepxis 2. LEFT. 


No. 14. — Three seats: (2) "Apyov[ros]. (6) Baowréo[s]. 
(c) Tlorepapyou. 


C. I. A. 254, 255, 256: V. (@) and (4) not numbered ; (c), 46. 


(a) The seat of the Chief Archon. (4) The seat of the King Archon. 
(c) The seat of the Polemarch. 


In the five chairs of this xepxis and the first four of the next, we 
have the seats of the nine Archons. The two other chairs of xepxis 2 
have perished ; but there can be no doubt that they belonged to two 
of the six Thesmothetae, since the seats of the four others are found 
in xepxis 3 (No. 15).* 


Kepxis 3. LEFT. 


No. 15.— Four seats: (2) @eapobérov. (6) Secpobérov. 
(c) @ecpobérov. (a2) Becpobérou. 
Top .....- 


C.I.A.257, 258,259, 260: V.47-50. Date: Not earlier than Hadrian. 


The seats of four Thesmothetae. We have noticed under No. 14 
the two vacant places in xepxis 2, in which the seats of the other two 
Thesmothetae must have stood. 

V., p. 45: Die sammtlichen Archonteninschriften gehoren auffal- 
lender Weise einer sehr spaten Zeit an. Das bei einem Thesmotheten 
Nro. 50 noch mit kleinen Buchstaben Top untergeschrieben ist, mag 
vielleicht mit Rusopulos (Z/A. s. 156) so zu erklaren sein das ein- 
mal ein Thesmothet, dessen Name so anfing, etwa Topyias, den Sitz 
noch speziell als den seinigen bezeichnen wollte. Doch ist dies bei 
dem jahrigen Wechsel des Amtes nicht eben wahrscheinlich. Eine 
bessere Erklarung weiss ich freilich nicht wenn, nicht etwa die Buch- 
staben der Rest einer friiheren oder der Anfang einer spateren In- 
schrift sind. 


* For the tendencies of the Athenian constitution under Roman rule, cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., I. pp. 339 ff; and Ahrens, De Statu Athenarum politico sub Romants. 
(Unfortunately I have not been able to obtain the latter work.) 
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No. 16. — ‘lepoxnpuxos. 
C. I. A. 261: V.51. Date: Age of Hadrian. 
The seat of the Sacred Herald.* 


Kepxis 4. LEFT. 
The chairs have all perished. 


Kepxis 5. LEFT. 
Of five chairs, the first three have perished. 


No. 17. — ‘Tepéws | "laxyaywyod. 
C. I, A. 262: V. 60. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the leader of the Eleusinian procession, and the car- 
rier of the Iakchos, or representation of the God.f 


No. 18.—‘lepéws | ’AcxaAnreod | Ia[t]o[v]os. 
C. I. A. 263: V. 61. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios, the Healer. 

Tlatwvos is the emendation of the C. /. A., but the whole matter is 
rather uncertain. 

V. says, p. 53: Priester des Asklepios sind zwei da, Nro. 16 und 
Nro. 61. Auf der ersten Inschrift hat der Gott keinen naher bestim- 
menden Beinamen, auf der zweiten sehr schlecht geschrieben steht 
dagegen allerdings unter "AcxAynrwi noch eine Zeile die aber nicht 
sicher zu lesen ist und von der sogar fraglich bleibt, ob und wie weit 
sie zu den Worten ‘Iepéws ‘AoxAnmid gehort, da hier eine altere Ins- 
chrift ausgemeisselt ist. { 


* See Sch., Gr. Alz,, II. p. 419; Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 158, 3° ; M., Heor., 
p- 324 and notes. Cf. also the remarks on Nos. 10 and 21. 

t See Sch., Gr. Alt., II. p. 389; Pollux, I. 35; K. F. Hermann, Gofées- 
dienstliche Alterthiimer, § §5,27; C.J. A. III. 162, 163; M., Heor., p. 236. 
For further references, see Martha, Sacer. Ath., p. 170, N. 131. The laxxetoy 
was in the Ceramicus (Paus., I. 2,4). B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 279. 

+ C.£.A., note on No. 263: Tertii versus vestigia Rhusopulos interpretatur 
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Kepxis 6. LEFT. 
No. 19. — lTepéws | rrupdhopov | && ’Axporrd|Acws. 
C. 1. A. 264: V. 62. Date: Age of Hadrian. 


The seat of the Fire-bearing Priest from the Acropolis. 

V. says, p. 58: Ferner der Priester Feuertrager aus der Akropolis. 
Feuertrager, ruppopo. gab es iiberall, und namentlich wurde so der 
Priester genannt, der das heilige Feuer zum Anziinden. der Opfer im 
Kriege mittrug. Bei den einzelnen Heiligthiimern scheinen solche 
auppopa als besondere Bedienstete gewesen zu sein, wie Euripides 
auppopos des Apollon Zosterios gewesen sein soll (Viz. Eurip. anon). 
Der hier genannte wird durch den Beisatz é& “AxpowoAews naher be- 
zeichnet und gehorte vermuthlich zu dem Tempel der Polias, wie der 
Opferpriester. In einer Inschrift aus der Zeit des Septimius Severus 
finden wir einen Pyrphoros unter den Aeisiten des Prytaneions, viel- 
leicht den von der Burg. (C. Z G. 353; vgl., Nro. 186, wo auch 
einer genannt ist, und Boeckh daselbst I. p. 325). Da er aber 
unmittelbar nach den Eleusinischen Priestern steht, gehort er modg- 
licherweise auch zum Personal jenes Cultus.* 


hpwos, Vischerus non modo de ea re dubitat, sed omnino hunc versum ad antiqui- 
orum titulum conicit quem inscriptum fuisse et deletum esse vestigia quaedam in 
versus 2 conspicua demonstrant. At mihi haec sententia minus probatur cum 
propter litterae sigma figuram tum quia alium Aesculapii sacerdotem habemus 
Nro. 287; quare hic cognomine dei addito ab illo distinguatur necesse est. Ut 
Tlafwvos potissimum supplerem inprimis eo permotus sum quod litterarum reliquiae 
quales Kumanudis invenit cum illo #pwos conciliari nequeunt. Et hoc cognomen 
(sive geminam eius formam TMa:dy) Aesculapio cum patre Apollini commune esse 
etiam titulus Nro. 171 docet. 

See also Gh., Gr. Myth., § 507 and note. Vischer says further (p. 54): Aber 
auch in Eleusis hatte er eine bedeutungsvolle Statte, wo die mit den Eleusinien 
eng verbundenen Epidaurien gefeiert wurden (Paus., II. 26, 7; Philos., V2¢. 
Apoll.,1V.18). Man darf vielleicht bei Nro. 61 an den Priester des Eleusinischen 
Asklepios denken, da daneben der Iakchagogos sitzt. Cf. C. /.G. 511, line 1, and 
3158. See No. 41 (below). 

* C.J. A., note on No. 264: In his wuppdpov non dei vel herois nomen ali- 
cuius est, sed sacerdotis officium significat ut A:dopdpos, Nro. 296, BouCvyns, Nro. 
273, 274: cf. adn. ad N. 268. See also Sch., Gr. Alt., I. pp. 260, 300; II. 


p. 419. 
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Kepxis 1. RIGHT. 


No. 22, —’E£nynrod | é€& Evwarpidav yerpol|tovntod vio 
rod | Anwou dua Biov. 


C. f, A. 267: V. 27. Date: Not much after Augustus. 


The seat of the Interpreter, chosen from the Eupatridae for life 
by vote of the people. See remarks under No. 2. 


No. 23. — ‘lepéws Xapitrwy | cal Apréusdos | Esrerrupytdias | 
mupdopov. 
C. I. A. 268: V. 28. Date: Not before second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of the Graces and Artemis Epipyrgidia, 
[and] of the fire-bearing (priest). 

C. i, A.: Dianem hanc eandem esse, quae “Exdryn émirupyidia 
dicitur a Pausania II. 30, 2, verissime dicit Vischer. Minus recte 
idem de voce rvp¢épos (sic cum ipse scripsisset in tituli verbis, miro 
errore in disputatione dws-gdpov substituit). Ea vox non ad 
"Apreutdos, sed ad tepéws referenda est ut Nro. 264. Collocatio ver- 
borum plane eadem est Nro. 294. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl., II. 
P. 405. 

Pausanias, in the passage cited above, tells us that there was a 
statue of Hecate “Emirupydia which had three faces, and that it 
stood on the Acropolis near the temple of Athena Nike (or “Wingless 
Victory”). This temple stands on a large pier or abutment known 
as the IIvpyos, which projects in front of the south wing of the 
Propylaea, whence the name érurupyidia. 


No. 24. — ‘Tepéws | [locesdavos | purarplov. 
C. J. A. 269: V. 29. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon, the giver of fruitfulness. 

As an Attic cult this is not otherwise known, but Poseidon was 
doubtless worshipped under this title at Athens. Pausanias (II. 32, 
8), in describing Troezen, says: "Eor: 5& éw reiyous xa! Tocedéros 
tepov duraApiov. Cf. Hartung, Relig. der Griechen, III. 214. See 
M., Heor., 322. 
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No. 30. — ‘Tepéws | "Apréusdos | Korauvidos. 
C. I. A. 275: V.25. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Artemis Kolainis. 

This goddess had a édavov, and was worshipped in the deme 
. Muppwots (Paus., I. 31, 2-4). The cult may have become more 
general afterward. Ross, Demen von Attka, says (No. 98): Mup- 
pwovs, An der Ostseite des Landes (S¢vad., IX. p. 399), mit einem 
Heiligthum der Artemis Kolanis; also, wahrscheinlich bei dem 
zerstorten Dorfe Merenda, zwischen Markopoulos und Prasia oder 
Porto Raphti, wo Fourmont ausser andern Inschriften (C. 7G. 28, 
490) auch ein Psephisma der Myrrhinusier gefunden (C. Z G. 100), 
welches év ro iep@ THs “Aprépidos ris Kodavidos aufgestellt war. 


No. 31. — ‘lepéws | Tooesdéovos | Tavnoxou Kat | "EpeyPéus. 


C. I. A. 276: V. 26. Date: Probably a little before the Christian 
era. Cf. No. 4. 


The seat of the Priest of Poseidon Gaieochos (Holder of the 
Earth) and Erechtheus, 7.¢., of Poseidon in his two forms of Gaie- 
ochos and Erechtheus. 

The altar of Poseidon Erechtheus stood in the Erechtheum on 
the Acropolis. Vischer speaks of the Priest of Poseidon and Erech- 
theus ; but these two are not to be separated.* 


Kepxis 3. RIGHT. 


No. 32. — ‘Tepéws | Evuretas cai | Evvopias. 
C. I. A. 277: V.17. Date: Not before Hadrian’s time. 


A. Mommsen (//eor., p. 410) says: Der Tempel der Eukleia, aus 
der marathonischen Beute gestiftet (Paus., I. 14, 5), galt wohl urspriing- 


* See C.J. A., note on 276: Erechtheum hunc eundem esse atque Neptunum, 
neque cum Vischero ita titulum intelligendum, ut ille sacerdos Neptuni simul et 
Erechthei fuerif, titulus C. Iuli Spartiatici (v. ins.) docet, ubi fepebs Tlooe:dévos 
"EpexOéws yarndxou est. Nam haec duo diversa sacerdotia esse quis tandem 
credit? See C. /. A., I. 387; Paus., I. 26, 5. For a discussion of the association of 
Poseidon with Erechtheus, cf. Welck., Gr. Gotter/., II. 284 ff.; M., Heor., pp. 27, 
note, and 34, note. 
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lich der Artemis als Eukleia, weil unter Artemis Schutze (p. 212) die 
Schlacht geschlagen war, spaterhin mag Eukleia eine besondere 
Gottheit geworden sein. V., p. 54; C./. G. 258; see, further, 
W., S. A., p. 273. 


No. 33. — ‘lIepéws | Acovicov | MeAzropévov | ex reyverrarv. 
C. I, A. 278: V. 18. Date: Age of Hadrian, possibly later. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the 
TEXVITOL. 

In respect to Acdvucos MeAropevos, cf. No. 29. The rexvira: were 
a guild of actors, who were of the nature of a religious caste because 
of the religious character of the Greek Drama. Cf. Rang., Ang. 
ffell., Il. 813; Athenaeus, V. p. 212D; C./. G. 349; M., Heor., 
p. 266; Die Dionysischen Kiinstler, von Otto Liiders. 


No. 34. — ‘lepéws "AmrcAAwvos Larp[e]o[v]. 
C. J. A. 279: V. 19. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Patroos.* 
The Pythian Apollo was the Patroos of the city, and there were 
two places sacred to him, — the IIv@tov and the AcAdinov.t 


No. 35. — ‘lepéws | ’"Avrivdou | yopeiou éx tel yvecrav. 
C. J. A. 280: V. 20. Date: Hadrian’s Reign. 


The seat of the Priest of Antinous, the leader of the dances, chosen 
from the Artists. 

Hadrian, as is well known, established a cult for the worship of 
Antinous after the unlucky youth was drowned in the Nile. Cf. H., 
Gr. u. R., Il. p. 345. For the rexvira:, see remarks under No. 33. 


rn 


* For this surname of Apollo, see Maury, Religions de la Grdce Antique, II. 
p- 3. For a longer discussion, see Welck., Gr. Gotterl., I. 491 ff.; M., Heor., 
p- 51 ff.; Sch., Gr. Alt, II. p. 548 f. 

t See Demosth., Cor., § 141; Aristid. Panath., p. 112 (Jebb); Paus., I. 3, 4. 
Mommsen believes the cult to have been of rather late introduction. The inscrip- 
tions are all of imperial times. C. /. 4., III. 1, 647, 687, 707. 
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No. 38. — ‘lIepéws | Addexa Oedv. 
C. J. A. 284: V. 13. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of the Twelve Gods. 

An altar to the Twelve Gods was erected in the Agora by Peisis- 
tratus, the son of Hippias. Herod., VI. 108; Thucyd., VI. 54. 
Mommsen (/eor., p. 394), in the chapter on the stddtische Dio- 
nysien, says: Auf dem Markt hielt die Pompe an, damit ein cycli- 
scher Chor den Zwolf-Gotter-Altar umtanze. Die Bedeutung dieses 
Altars stimmt zu der iiber Athen hinausreichenden allgemein grie- 
chischen Bedeutung des Festes. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl., II. 168, 
169 ff.; and Zwélfgotteraltar aus Athen, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. in Athen, IV. 337. 


No. 39. —‘lepéws Acds dudiov. 
C. I, A. 285: V.14. Date: During the first century a.pD. 


Whether Zeus Philios had a sanctuary in Athens is not known; 
but in other cities he is often mentioned. Cf. Welck., Gr. Gétterl, 


II. pp. 202, 203. 
No. 40. — ‘Tepéws Movaop. 
C. J, A. 286: V. 15. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 
The seat of the Priest of the Muses. 


In Athens the Muses were worshipped in several places; and the 
Movgeioy hill, overlooking the Acropolis, was sacred to them.* 


No. 41. —‘lepéws ’Aaokrnr7reod. 
C. I. A. 287: V. 16. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Asklepios. Cf. No. 18. 

The whole enclosure which was sacred to Asklepios upon the 
south slope of the Acropolis was excavated a few years ago. See 
Paul Girard, L’Asclépieion 4 Athénes d’aprés de récentes décou- 
vertes, in the Bibhothéeque des Ecoles Francatses d’ Athenes et de Rome; 
also Mittheil. d. deutsch. Ins. in Athen (cf. Register to Voll. I-—V.). 


* See Paus., I. 19, 5; 25, 7; 26, 1; 30, 2; ITI. 6,6. Cf. also Dr. Hermann 
Deiters, Ueber die Verehrung der Musen bei den Griechen. 
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No. 44. —‘Iepéws | "Avdxwy | xat fpwos | Emereryiov. 
C. J. A. 290: V. 9. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


Seat of the Priest of the Anakes and of the Hero Epitegios. 

The Anakes were the Dioscuri, and were worshipped in a temple 
which stood just north of the Acropolis and was known as the ‘Ava- 
xecov (Paus., I. 18, 1: Thucyd., VIII. 93; Cic., De Nat. Deor., Il. 
21; Welck., Gr. Gétterl., II. 433-435 ; W., S. A., p. 221). Nothing 
is known of the Hero ‘Emréytos.* 


No. 45.— Paiduvrod | Avos ‘Odvpriou | ev "Actes. 
C. J, A. 291: V. 10. Date: Hadrian’s reign. 


The seat of the Phaidyntes of the Olympian Zeus in the city. Cf. 
No. 37. 

This Phaidyntes was doubtless the one who had charge of the 
statue in the temple of the Olympian Zeus which Hadrian com- 
pleted. Cf. No. 1. 


No. 46. —‘Tepéws | ’AmréAXAwvos Aurnou. 
C. J, A. 292: V. 11. Date: Time of Augustus (Octavian). 


The seat of the Priest of the Lycean Apollo. For an excellent 
discussion of this surname of Apollo, see Welck., Gv. Géftterl., I. 
476-482. The Avxetov at Athens was east of the gate of Diochares, on 
the right bank of the Ilissus, probably near the present Rizareion. See 
W., S. A., 232, 233; B., Geog. v. Griech., I. 321, 322; Paus., 1. 19, 3. 


* Vischer says (p. 55): Nie erwahnt aber wird der Heros Epitegios, dessen 
Name von réyos, Dach und iiberhaupt Haus, hergeleitet, eigentlich den auf oder 
an dem Dache oder Hause bedeutet. Es fallt einem dabei Adonis ein, der auf 
den Dachern bejammert wurde (Aristoph., Zysist., 388, 8 7° "Adwviacubs ovros 
oim) Trav reyav), und zu dessen Erinnerung man auf den Dachern die Adonis- 
gartchen zog. Doch ist nicht einzusehen, warum dann nicht Adonis selbst ge- 
nannt sein sollte, auch nicht, wie dieser mit den Anakes in Verbindung kommt. 
Es ist daher wohl an einem Heros zu denken, der zum Dache oder Hause gehért, 
und da bieten sich zum Vergleiche die Epitheta éwomld:os und émr:Oadaplrns. 
’Emwoixtdia hiess Demeter in Korinth nach Hesychios, wohl als Schiitzerin des 
Hauses wie éortodxos; émriPadraulrns Hermes in Euboea nach demselben Gewiahrs- 
mann, gewiss auch als Schiitzer des Innern des Hauses (@dAayos) und nicht mit 
Beziehung auf die Schiffahrt. Da nun urspriinglich wenigstens nach Cicero’s 
bestimmter Angabe die Anakes drei waren, bei ihrer Verschmelzung mit den 
Dioskuren aber auf zwei beschrankt wurden, scheint es gar nicht unwahrschein- 
lich dass der dritte als ein besonderer Heros von ihnen unterscheiden wurde, 
aber doch im Cultus mit ihnen vereint blieb. Und ein Schutzherr des Hauses 
passt in diesem Verein durchaus. 
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wir sonst auch einen Korb- oder Wannentrager (Acxvodepos, Auxvaddpos) 
erwahnt finden. Was fiir einen Stein und bei welchem Feste, mtissen 
wir freilich dahingestellt sein lassen. Am ehesten mochte man mit 
Beziehung auf eines der Zeusfeste oder die Kronia an jenen stein 
denken, den Rhea dem Kronos zu verschlingen gab. Oder sollte 
etwa das BadAyrvs, Steinwerfen genannte Fest in Eleusis hieher 
gehoren? (Athenaeus, IX. p. 406, D sq.)* 


No. 51. — ‘Tepéws | AdAwvéws | Acovicov. 
C. I. A. 297: V.5. Date: Not before Hadrian. 


The seat of the Priest of Dionysus Auloneus. Nothing definite is 
known of this cult.t 


No. 52. —‘lepéws “AzrdAAw|vos Aadvndopov. 
C. /. A. 298: V. 6. Date: Not before the second century a.p. 


The seat of the Priest of Apollo Daphnephoros (Laurel-wearer). 

Nothing is known about this cult in Athens. Vischer (pp. 50, 51) 
says : Weniger haufig genannt ist in Athen der Apollon Daphnephorog, 
der Lorbeertrager, obwoh] uns vom Lorbeertragen an Festen des Apol- 
lon in Athen berichtet wird. Ihm weihte nach der Schlacht bei Arte- 
mision Lykomedes das Bildzeichen eines eroberten Schiffes. { 


* C. J. A. note on 296: Etiam hic A:@opépou sacerdotis epitheton non herois 
cujusdam nomen, cuius ille sacerdotio fungeretur, esse videri Vischer (p. 58) 
recte monuit. Nescio an cum hoc sacerdotio aliqua ratio intercedat homini 
illi qui nr 702 M. ’Auphaios ABopdpos Tipdcdextos Mioroxpdrovs KeparyOev 
audit. 

t See C. J. A... Idem dei cognomen habes nr. 193. Ac recte quidem illud 
cognomen ab Aulone derivarunt Vischer et Keil; qui locus terrae Atticae com- 
memoratur etiam in titulo nr. 61. Sed mea quidem sententia nulla est causa, 
cur eum locum in pagorum sive demorum Atticae numero fuisse indicemus cum 
E. Curtio in Archaeol. Zeitung, XXYX. (1871) p. 7. For the place called 
"Avady, cf. B., Geog. v. Griech., I. p. 353 and note; also, Mitthetl. d. deutsch. 
Inst. in Athen, V. p. 116. 

t Plut., 7hem. 15; Herod., VIIE. 11. Sintenis has corrected Plutarch’s 
error of “Salamis” for “ Artemision.” Theophrastus (Athen., X. 424 F) men- 
tions a Daphnephoreion in the Attic deme Auf or bAveis. See B., Geog. v. Griech., 
I. pp. 348, 333 n. 2; Ross, Demen v. Altika, No. 153. 
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The two following inscriptions are on a fragmentary double chair 
which stands in the fourth row of xepxis A. :— 


(a) No. 53. — Acoyévous | Evepryérov. 


The seat of Diogenes the Benefactor. 

C. I, A., No. 299: Hunc esse phrurarchum Macedonicum, qui in 
anno 229. a. Chr. mortuo Demetrio Antigoni f. Macedonum rege ex 
castellis terrae Atticae praesidius deductis libertatem Atheniensibus 
restituisset, Koehler argumentis gravissimis demonstravit. See Her- 
mes, VII. p. 2. 


(6) No. 54. —‘lepéws "Arrddou érrwvipov. — 


The seat of the Priest of Attalus the Eponymus. 

C. J. A., No. 300: Etsi litterarum formae, quales Rhusopulos 
exhibet, aliquanto recentiorem aetatem indicare videntur, tamen 
dubitandum non videtur quin hi tituli ipsa Attali Diogenisque 
aetate incisi sunt. 

This is Attalus, the king of Pergamus, who visited Athens in 200 
B.c., and received the most distinguished honors. A tribe was named 
Attalis, as a compliment to him ; hence his title érwyypos. Cf. Clin- 
ton, Fast Hell, III. p. 52 (200 B.c.). 


No. 55. 


A fragment of a seat of Pentelic marble, found in the Stoa of 
Hadrian. It corresponds in character to the seats in the theatre, and 
in all probability was originally one of these. The inscription upon 
it is as follows : — 


‘Tepéws | *AmroAXwvos | Zoornpiov. 
C. J. A. 301: V. 75. 
The seat of the Priest of Apollo of Zoster. 
The title Zworjpios comes from Cape Zoster, upon the south-west 


coast of Attica, where Apollo had an altar in connection with Leto, 
Artemis, and Athene. Cf. Paus., I. 31, 1; B., Geog. 7. Griech., 1. 


P- 359: 
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No. 56. 


In the third row of xepxis 1 (right), a large high-backed chair has 
been found, undoubtedly not z” si#z, upon the front of which the claws 
and part of the legs of a lion are carved, as a support to the seat. It 
bears the following inscription : — 


"H qodXs 

Mdpxp OvArrio 
Evftorg, 7? Napr 
MpoTaT@ vTarTe- 
Kp Kal eTr@vupL@ 

apXovte, T@ eve p- 
yeTn auTe Kal Tois 

_ betois avrov Tewoapé- 
vp kal Makipg. 

C. I. A.688: V.73. Date: Probably the time of Hadrian. 


“The city to Marcus Ulpius Eubiotus, the most illustrious Con- 
sularis and Eponymous Archon, — to the. benefactor himself, and to 
his sons Teisamenus and Maximus.” 

The Eubiotus mentioned is probably the same as the one referred 
to in C. /. G. 378, C. Z A., III. 1, 687, where he appears to have 
helped the city materially when a famine was imminent. The inscrip- © 
tion in the C. Z G. is referred to the reign of Hadrian, when the 
Athenians were sorely afflicted with a famine (Philostr., Viz. Soph., 
p. 225, § 23). But, although the inscription belongs to this period, 
the chair itself is probably older, since some traces of an older, oblit- 
erated inscription are still visible under the later one. 


No. 57. 


In the fourth row of xepxis 3 (right) has been found the fragment 
of a fine chair, evidently no longer zm” sifu. The back has been 
entirely destroyed. On each side, a snake is carved; and in front, 
flanking the seat, are two heads in low relief. It bears the following 
Inscription : — 

| ‘Tepias “AO@nvas ’A@nviov. 

~ CLL. A, 282: V. 74. 


The seat of the Priestess of Athena Athenion. 
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others stood against the sides of the mdpodo, as p and other smaller 
bases indicate. There were statues erected to the tragic poet Thespis, 
to the comic poets Eupolis and Timostratus; and we know from 
Pausanias (I. 21, 1-3) that statues were erected there in honor of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. A base has been found bear- 
ing Menander’s name, which is subscribed with the names of 
Cephisodotus and Timarchus, the sons of Praxiteles.* This latter 
base has been supposed to fit the statue of Menander which is now 
in the Vatican; but Overbeck, in the Geschichte der greichischen 
Plastik, denies that this is possible, and says that the measure of 
the statue does not correspond to that of the base. I have not 
been able to investigate this question. Fragments of twe colossal 
Atlantes were found among the ruins of the scene-structure. Two 
Caryatids also of similar dimensions were found. An altar (marked 
“Thymele ”’ on the plan), of great beauty, now lies just south of the 
ruins of the scene-structure. Its height is about 1.20 m., and upon 
it in low-relief are carved four Silenus-masks, from each of which 
hang festoons of leaves and grapes, each of the spaces between the 
masks being ornamented by a rose-like flower. The sculpture 
probably dates from an early period in the Empire, if not from a still 
earlier time, and gives us one more proof that work was done upon 
the theatre at that period. It is to be remarked that the rose-like 
ornament between the masks upon the altar is almost exactly like the 
ornament that is found in the spandrels of the monolith arches which 
have been already noticed (see p. 135, above). 

In the Central Museum at Athens there are two beautiful reliefs, 
representing dancing girls. These were found ‘at the theatre, but it 
is impossible to say what connection they may have had with the 
building. 


* Cf. Pervanoglu in the "Apxasoroyixh "Epnpepts, p. 244. 

+t The altar bears the following inscription (C. Z A. 97): Mcroxpdrns «at 
"AroAAdSwpos Zarvpov AbplSa: rourocroAhoavres Kal Upxovres yevduevor Tod yévous 
Tov Baxxiada@v avd@nxav. “ Pistocrates and Apollodorus, sons of Satyrus of 
Auridae (a deme, cf. Ross, Demen v. Atttka, 25, p. 62), having led the proces- 
sion and being presidents of the clan of the Bacchiadae, dedicated (this altar).” 
Mr. Dyer says that only five words of this inscription are legible, -—a strange 
mistake, since there is not the slightest difficulty in making out the whole. Cf. 
Bull. dell’ Instit., 1868, p. 69. 
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and reaching to a height of nearly sixty feet, they form one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the whole city. Indeed, to the Athenians 
themselves they have long been a sort of landmark, and a designation 
for the part of the city in which they stand, called in colloquial 
speech simply “The Columns” (ai SrjAa). The ruins, as they 
now are, consist of sixteen columns of Pentelic marble in two groups. 
To the eastward stand thirteen, which are comparatively intact and, 
for the most part, still bear their architraves. Separated from these 
columns by a gap of about 1oo feet, are three others, — two erect, 


after the founding of Megalopolis, and before Greece became a Roman province, 
i.e. between 371 B.C. and 168 B.c. Again, in another inscription (Boeckh, 
C. I. G., 3847 6), the letters «ov, evidently forming the end of the name of a 
temple, remain, and the restoration to "OAuumtetoy made by Boeckh is rendered 
certain by the words rod Acs ’OAvuatov in the next line. The form ’OAdumoy 
does not seem to occur in any inscription that we have. The temple of Asklepios 
is mentioned in Boeckh (C. /. G., 3582), the form being "ActAnrelw, but this is 
probably a slip of the stonecutter for the longer form ’AcKAnmelw. 

In the Mss. there is, as I have said, the greatest confusion; but we have at 
least a settled point to start from in Thucydides. In every passage where the 
word occurs in Thucydides, the weight of Ms. authority is in favor of the penta- 
syllabic form; although the variants ’OAvumtou (VII. 37 and 42), ’OAuurly (VI. 
64, and VII. 4), ’OAuparelp (VI. 64), "OAUumov, and ’OAupuretov, are met with in 
the poorer Mss. There can, however, be no doubt that the author used the 
pentasyllabic form exclusively. Plato (Phaedr., 227B) and Aristotle (Polit, 
V. 11) have ’OAuurfov once each, on the authority of all the Mss. Theophrastos 
(Caus. Fl., V. 14, 2) uses the short form ’OAdumoyv. Polybius (XXVI. 10, 12, 
quoted by Athen., V. 194A) has ’OAuvumefov with the variant ’OAuvumlov. The 
Ps. Dikaearchos (Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr., II. p. 254) has ’OAdvumorv; so also 
Strabo, IX. p. 396; and Diod. Sic., XIII. 6, 4, and 82,1; XVI. 83,2; XX. 
29, 3; but in XVI. 68, 1, occurs also the form ’OAuumeiov, z.e.’OAvumetov. In 
Plutarch (Solon, 32, 1) all Mss. but one have ’OAupmeiov, while in Vicias, 16, 6, 
they vary between ’OAuprelov, 7.¢. "OAvumielov, and ’OdAuunlov. In Ps. Plutarch 
(Vit. X. Orat., p. 837 B) the Mss. give ’OAuumlm as, where the ds is evidently 
false, and most editors emend to ’OAuvumely. Lucian (/caromen., 24) and Dion 
Cass. (LXIX. 19) have the short form. In Pausanias there is a good deal of 
diversity. In I. 40, 4, all Mss. give ’OAuumlesoy, i.e. "OAvumieiov; and in VII. 2,9, 
this reading is pretty certain. The Mss. of Pausanias give all five forms, with the 
weight of authority about equally divided between ’OAvymetoy and *OAdumoy. 
In II. 7, 3, however, all have OAdumov; and in I. 41, 1, OAuurlov. In later 
writers the form ’OAvmmoy is almost exclusively found. 

From this it appears that "OAuumetoy is the old and genuine Attic form. It 
is true the genitive “OAvumlou is given by the Mss. of Plato and Aristotle; but it 
must be noted that this is not the case with the nominative. On various grounds 
(cf. Blass, Ausspr. d. Griech., p. §1) it is clear that the diphthong e: became very 
early little more than a simple i-sound. This is amply proved by the numerous 
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Next comes the Azonymus of Vienna, whose date Ross (Awf.., 
I. 250) determined to be about 1460. There is a short paragraph on 
the Olympieion, which we can easily identify by the words referring 
to the arch of Hadrian:* iorara: 3€ xara dvarohas TovTov xapdpa 
peyiorn Kat dpaia. iat dé 7a dvdpara “Adpiavod cai Oncéws: cipioKerat 
dé &dov ris atAjs [here a gap of several words] peyiorn érvyxaver: eis 
nv olxos Baowdixds tarnpxe mAcioros Kioow troxdtrwhey ornpilopevos 
(-onévyn Ms.), doris eAerroupy76n mpos trav Svo Kal Séka Bacttéwv tov 
THV axpay oixodopyodvrwy. The text is untrustworthy, and but little 
can be made of it; still, it is not altogether without value. In desig- 
nating the ruins, he also calls it the palace of Hadrian. It is not very 
strange that the name of Zeus should, in the popular tradition, have 
had to yield to that of Hadrian, for, from the very first, the temple 
was the glorification of the Emperor rather than the God. What the 
last clause of the quotation refers to, I do not know. Ross takes it 
to be.a dim reminiscence of the attempt made under Augustus to 
finish the temple ; but this does not seem very probable, for it is diffi- 
cult to see how a tradition affecting the temple of Zeus Olympios 
could have clung to ruins which were regarded as remains of the 
palace of Hadrian; and, as Ross himself remarks, the number dvo 
kai déxa is Suspicious. 

A little later, but in the same century (cf. Wachsmuth, p. 61), is 
the short notice of the Anonymus of Paris; but this adds nothing 
whatever to our knowledge of the state of the ruins. Nearly a cen- 
tury now passes without giving us any further information, until the 
publication of Zurco-Graecia by Martin Kraus (Basel, 1584). In it 
there appears a letter addressed to the author by one Simeon Karba- 
silas, a native of Akarnania. It bears no date, but letters that precede 
it indicate that it belongs to the year 1578. In describing the various 
parts of the city in his time, he says: rod & é€wrépov (év @ xat Baciraa 
dua pappdpov kal xiovwy peyicrwv: ep dv THs WAS émvyéypamtat pove- 
oTtxov Kat €or. cwlopevov: Ald’ cio’ “AOHvat, Oncéws 7 wptv wo- 
Aus) TO tpirov oixovpevov (Laborde, p. 55 ff.). 

The next mention that is of interest brings us down to the latter 
part of the next century, viz., to Oct. 8, 1672, the date of the famous. 
letter of the Jesuit Babin (Laborde, I. 185 ff.), where we find the 


* A facsimile of the Ms. is published by de Laborde, Athénes aux XV«., 
XVTI¢., et XVIT*. siécles. 
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purposely inaccurate, and we learn at least the exact number of 
columns. 

Two years later, the memorable journey of Spon and Wheler was 
made ; and I quote a portion af Spon’s account, because, while rejecting 
the traditional name, he sets up a most curious theory in its place. 
After describing the size of the columns, he says: “Ce n’est pas 
qu’elles ne pussent avoir servi 4 l’ornement des palais que cet empe- 
reur avoit fait batir en ces quartiers la, néantmoins elles n’étoient 
qu’une espéce de portique, sous lequel on jotiissoit agréablement de 
la promenade. . . . La petite église qui est dessous, bien loin d’étre le 
temple de Jupiter et Junon Panhelléniens, que le méme empereur 
avoit fait batir, n’est qu’un amas presque sans chaux de piéces de 
colonnes, dont l’on a fait cette chapelle, que les Grecs appellent 
Agios loannis eis tats colonnats, S. Jean sous les colonnes. I] n’y a 
point de fabrique ancienne.”’ 

In the great work of Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens 
(1762-1816), the matter was for the first time investigated scien- 
tifically. Stuart gives an exact and full account of the state of the 
remains at the time when he wrote, and the plan given by Revett 
in the third volume is in the main correct. The foundations then, 
as now, were covered with earth; but the dimensions and general 
plan of the temple were accurately determined from the columns 
which then remained. Besides the sixteen which are still in their 
places, — counting the fallen one,— there was another, separated 
by some distance from the rest, and belonging to the west end, or 
back, of the temple. Stuart himself was in error in his conclu- 
sions as to this column, and the plan that he gives in the second 
volume is consequently false. He found by measurement that it 
stood in the seventh place from the south side, and in the twentieth 
from the east end, or front. As he did not excavate to deter- 
mine the size of the stereobate, and the temple was manifestly 
decastyle, he naturally thought that it had one more than twice as 
- many columns on the side as in front, as is usual in Greek temples. 
He concluded, therefore, that the isolated column standing in the 
twentieth place was in the second row from the west end. Revett 
observed more accurately, and proved that we have here an exception, 
and that the number of columns in the flank was but twenty. This 
he did by actual measurement of the bases, which, as we shall see 
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which Vitruvius (VII. praef 17) mentions as one of the four most 
famous examples of marble architecture, and which Aristotle (7047, 
V. 11) compares to the works of the Kypselidae in Corinth, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and the public works of Polykrates of Samos. Again, 
the ruins lie in a south-easterly direction from the Acropolis, and we 
know from Thucydides* that the Olympieion was one of the old 
temples in the southern part of the city. It was, moreover, near 
the fountain Kallirrhoe, or Enneakrunos.t ‘Thirdly, Vitruvius (VII. 
prac. 15 and.17) says that the temple of Zeus was dipteral and of 
the Corinthian order, which agrees exactly with what we find. It is 
true, in another place (III. 1, 8), in defining a hypeethral temple, 
he seems to cite it as octastyle ; but the passage presents difficulties 
in several particulars, and probably is corrupt. Fourthly, Pausanias 
(I. 18, 6) mentions that the peribolos was full of statues of Hadrian, 
which the colonial cities of Athens had set up. A large number of 
these bases with their dedicatory inscriptions have been found at 
various times, many of them among the ruins. (Cf. C. /. A., III. 1, 
472-486.) Again, we learn ftom Vitruvius (VII. Zc. cz¢.) that under 
Antiochos Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) the architect of the Olympieion 
was a Roman citizen named Cossutius. Near the present ruins a 
block was found, presumably the base of a statue, with the inscrip- 
tion Aéxuos Koocovrios TlorAiov “Pwyatos (cf. Boeckh, C. /. G., 363). 
There can be no doubt that this is the same man ; and it seems quite 
certain that Boeckh is right in supposing a statue of the architect 
to have been erected in the peribolos of the temple which he had 


* Thuc., II. 15: 7d 8¢ xpd rovrov 4 axpdrodis f viv odca wéAus Hv Kal Td Sa 
avrhy xpos vdrov pdAwora TeTpaupévoy.... kal Ta Ew mpdos Tovro Td pépos Tijs 
adédews maddAov Wpvra, 76 Te Tov Ards Tod OAuprlov Kal rd T1diov nal rd ris Tijs 
kal 7d év Aluvoss Atovicov: ... Kal Ti Kphyn TH viv pev Tay Tupdvvwy odtw oKeva- 
odvrwy "Evveaxpotvy Kadounevn, Td & adda pavepav Tay enyav ovody Kaddrppdn 
dvopacuevn, éxeivol re éyyts oton Ta wAclorou Kia expevro, x.7.é. The natural 
interpretation of this passage is to make  dxpdroAis % viv ovoa and 7d bm’ adrhy 
together the subject of wéAis #v (see Classen’s note); and if this be correct, then 
Thucydides vouches also for the fact that ’Evvedxpouvos, or KaAAippén, was on the 
south of the Acropolis, z.e., near the Olympieion. But see Dyer’s Anctent Athens, 
pp. 517 ff.; opposed by Wachsmuth, pp. 174 ff. : 

¢ Hierokles, Aippiatr. (Meursius, Cecropia, p. 32): Tapavrivos ioropet roy 
rot Aids vewy xatackevd(ovras *A@nvalous "Evveaxpotyou wAnotoy eiceAabjva: wngl- 
oacOa Td ex THs ’Artixijs eis 7d Boru Cevyn Gmavra. Here Dyer (pp. 517 ff.), 
in order to support his theory, is forced to take ’Evveaxpotvov wAnolov with 
elveAad vat. 
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tifies this with a large underground cistern connected with the foun- 
tain Kallirrhoe, no one will follow him in supposing that this is what 
Pausanias meant. Of what style the old temple may have been we 
have no means of knowing; but the fact of its existence does not 
rest on a popular report or a superstitious rite, since we have the 
express testimony of Thucydides in the passage already cited. He 
asserts that the Acropolis and the southern part originally formed all 
that there was of the city, which after the political unification of 
Attica under Theseus spread out to its later large dimensions. As 
proof of this he shows that all the old temples, such as those on the 
Acropolis, the Olympieion, those of the Pythian Apollo, of Earth, 
and of Dionysos, were situated here, demonstrating that in this, as 
in so many other cases, the later large and magnificent temple was 
but a substitute for an older and simpler one. There is still another 
passage which may refer to this older temple. Among the most 
notable antiquities which stood in the peribolos when Pausanias 
visited it was a bronze statue of Zeus, which may have been the 
sacred image of the antique temple.* Anything more it is impossible 
to learn, and the history of the Olympieion properly begins with the 
Peisistratidae. It is clear at the outset that the main work of its 
erection was done at three widely different epochs. First, under the 
tyrant Peisistratos and his sons; secondly, under the Syrian king 
Antiochos Epiphanes; and thirdly, under the Roman emperor 
Hadrian. Besides this, something may have been done in the reign 
of Augustus, nor is it impossible that the work was taken up at 
other times also; but of such work there are no traces and no 
records. 

It was not until about the year 541 B.c. that the reign of Peisis- 
tratos really began. Twice before he had seized the supreme power 
by various stratagems ; but twice the union of the two other factions 
under Lykurgos and Megakles had driven him from the city, the 
second time to an exile of more than ten years in Eretria. ‘The third 
return he effected by force of arms, and he then took measures to 
render his expulsion impossible for the future. The first part of his 
reign was full of active enterprises abroad, having in view the aggran- 
dizement of Athens and the legitimatization of his own title to power, 
—such were the purification of Delos, the restoration of Lygdamos 


* Paus., 1. 18, 7: tars 5t dpyaia dv rG weptBdA@ Zebs xadrkois, x.7.€. 
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As to the first, it is probable from various indications that the 
ground-plan was the same as that of the finished temple. In the 
passage of Aristotle just quoted he cites the Olympieion as the char- 
acteristic work of the tyranny of the Peisistratidae, dwarfing all its 
other architectural undertakings. Now, at the time of Peisistratos, 
foremost among the centres of culture were Samos, then under Poly- 
krates, and Ephesos. In each of them was a colossal temple, — that 
of Hera in the former, and that of Artemis in the latter. These 
temples, the glories of their respective cities, were widely known at 
that time, and attracted visitors from all sides. It has been noticed 
as a remarkable fact (cf. Antiguities of Ionia, IV. p. 15) that the largest 
temples of Greece were almost exactly of the same size ; viz., about 
360 by 170 ft. ‘The temples at Samos and Ephesos measured re- 
spectively, as nearly as can now be determined, 362 by 167 ft., and 
342 by 163 ft.; while the dimensions of the Olympieion were 354 by 
171 ft. Such a close agreement can hardly have been accidental ; 
and it seems more than probable that Peisistratos had in mind these 
great buildings, and intended to equal or outdo them by his temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens. 

I approach with greater diffidence an architectural question bearing 
on this point ; that is, the much-discussed question of horizontal cur- 
vature as a principle of Greek architecture.* If we accept the cqn- 
clusions first reached by Penrose as the result of his measurements, 
we must admit the existence of this curvature in the Olympieion. 
In measuring the Olympieion, he found that the centre of the line 
along the upper step of the crepidoma is three inches above a right 
line from end to end.f On the front of the temple there are but 
three columns left ; but there too the inner one is appreciably higher 
than the one at the corner. ‘This small amount of curvature in so 
large a temple would naturally refer it to an early date. Now, there 
is little reason to suppose that the principle of horizontal curvature 
continued in use, even at Athens, as late as the time of Antiochos 
Epiphanes. Certainly there is no corresponding finesse in the plumb- 
ing of the columns. No inward inclination is observable in them, nor 
does it appear from the measurements attainable that there was any 


* See on this subject, beside the work of Penrose, the exhaustive discussions 
of Bétticher and Ziller, and also Reber’s Geschichte der Baukunst. 
t Principles of Athenian Architecture, p. 26. 
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Gesch. ad. Baukunst, 1. p. 225; Miiller, in Ersch & Gruber’s Zuacycl. 
I. vi. p. 233; Hertzberg, Griechenland unter d. Romern, I. p. 384; 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, p. 666), even by Leake (Zop. of Athens), 
though he supposed the columns to have been Ionic and not Doric. 
On the other hand, Penrose (p. 71), Stark (Augsb. Allgem. Zeit., 
1872, p. 5398), and Dyer (p. 165) think that the columns removed 
by Sulla were the work of Antiochos Epiphanes. ‘This, however, 
Is a@ pure assumption, and our only evidence, the passage of Pliny, 
tells directly against it ; nor does any one of these authorities attempt 
to support his opinion by any arguments. Assuming then that Sulla, 
after the capture of Athens in 86 B.c., carried away some of the col- 
umns which were used by Peisistratos and laid aside when the work 
was again taken up in a different style and on a different scale, a 
further argument bearing on the main point may be drawn from this 
clause of Pliny. ‘These columns were taken to ornament the Capi- 
toline temple at Rome ; and this temple, as we know, belonged origi- 
nally to the Tuscan order, which was nothing more than the Grecian 
Doric after its adoption and modification by the Etruscans. (Guhl 
und Koner, Leben d. Gr. u. Rom., IL. pp. 8,9.) It was burned down 
in the time of Sulla, who rebuilt it, reproducing the old temple with all 
its main peculiarities. The order that he employed was probably the 
Doric, and therefore the columns of which he plundered Athens for 
its adornment were also of this order. "To my mind, this passage of 
Pliny renders it practically certain that the Olympieion was begun by 
Peisistratos in the Doric order, and further, that the columns carried 
away by Sulla were his work. Possibly, as has been suggested, they 
were remarkable as long monolith shafts, or for the rare quality of the 
marble. It is to be doubted whether a large column of many drums 
could be taken down, transported, and set up again, without clipping 
the edges and marring irreparably the niceness of the joints (cf. Pen- 
rose foc. cit.). On the other hand, Leake, followed by Penrose, 
thinks that the original order was Ionic. Leake considers this prob- 
able because the Ionic was the national order ; and because, if the 
temple were begun in the Ionic, its continuation and completion 
in the nearly related Corinthian style would be more easily ex- 
plained. These arguments have very little weight. The first needs 
no answer; and the final choice of the Corinthian order is amply 
explained by the taste of the time. 
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The time from the expulsion of the tyrants to the reign of Antio- 
chos IV. (510-175 B.c.) is a blank in the history of the Olympieion. 
Its very size was its curse. While Athens was being adorned by the 
most perfect works of art, and temples were springing up on every 
side, it lay there as Hippias left it, with no prospect of completion. 
It was the fate of the temple of Zeus to be a monument, not of the 
liberty of Athens, but of her slavery and degradation. Begun by a 
tyrant, it had to wait for its completion until Athens was subject and 
degraded, and looked for favors, not to the energy and self-sacri- 
fice of her citizens, but to the good-will of foreign princes. In 
175 B.c., about 350 years after the temple was begun, Antiochos 
Epiphanes came to the throne of Syria. He seems to have hada 
true love for Hellenic culture and art, for he fot only won the grati- 
tude of Rhodes, Kyzikos, Delos, Tegea, Megalopolis (cf. Hertzberg, 
I. 177), and, more than all, of Athens, by his generosity, but he 
adorned his own capital, Antioch, with copies of the Greek master- 
pieces, among which was the great Athena of Pheidias (cf. Michaelis, 
Parthenon, pp. 42 and 282, 27). To Athens he was especially 
munificent ; but what chiefly marks his activity here is his renewal 
of the work upon the unfinished Olympieion. This is attested by so 
many independent witnesses, representing different periods, that 
there can be no manner of doubt about the great significance of his 
work. The most explicit information is obtained from Vitruvius 
(VII. pracf. 15), who, after speaking of the work of Peisistratos as - 
quoted above, continues as follows: Itaque circiter annis quadrin- 
gentis* post Antiochus rex cum in id opus inpensam esset pollicitus, 
cellae magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron conlocationem, 
epistyliorumque et ceterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriam distri- 
butionem magna sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius 
nobiliter est architectatus. Id autem opus non modo vulgo sed etiam 
paucis a magnificentia nominatur. Again (17): In asty vero Olympium 
in amplo modulorum comparatu Corinthiis symmetriis et proportioni- 
bus, uti supra scriptum est, architectandum Cossutius suscepisse me- 


grounds, refers the wall of the peribolos also to this period. On the other hand, . 
Stark (oc. ct¢.) attributes this wall to the time of Augustus. The opinion of 
Semper has naturally greater weight. ; 

* Quadringentis is an emendation of Meursius for ducentis, which the Mss. 
give; and it seems a certain one. 
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KaramAngw rove Tots Oewpovow: "OAvpmiov, Hutredes pev, xaramAnkw * 
5 éyov tyv THs oiKodopias troypapyy, yevopevov dv BEeAricrov etrep 
cuvereAécoOn: with a few words from Strabo (IX. p. 396) : rd ‘OdAvp- 
Tov, OTEp WutreAes KaTéAure TeAEvTaV 6 avabeis Baotrevs. This, accord- 
ing to some, refers to Peisistratos ; but Strabo is describing Greece 
in his own day, and he applies the epithet jurreAés, used likewise by 
the Ps. Dikaearchos, to the building as it then stood. The expression 
6 dvaeis Baotrevs presents some difficulty. ‘Avari#yur generally 
means fo sef up, for example, a statue or temple, implying its com- 
pletion; more rarely, 40 consecrate or dedicate. Leake proposes to 
read ‘Avrioxos, but this could hardly have been corrupted into dvart- 
Ozs. Perhaps the building really did advance far enough under 
Antiochos to allow: of its dedication (cf. Stark, oc. ci¢.), and this 
supposition is rendered plausible by a passage in the scanty remains 
of the historian Licinianus Granius (28, p. 6, Bonn ed.; 36, p. 26, 
Berlin ed.). That which concerns Antiochos Epiphanes is ex- 
tremely full of gaps. He evidently described in some detail the 
work of the King on the Olympieion, for the words muves, lapidem, 
columnas aliquot, circumdederat, are apparently certain. But we are 
chiefly concerned with the first word in the paragraph. In the Ms. 
stands the senseless DEORCA-TUR, of which Mommsen by a very 
slight change makes dedicatur. The weight of an emended passage 
is not great, and probability is all that can be claimed. The passage 
ends with the words: Aedes nobilissima Olympii Iovis Atheniensis 
dii imperfecta permanserat.t From these passages it is clear that 
King Antiochos practically began the temple anew,{ merely using 
the old foundations ; that he carried the building rapidly forward, at 
least so far that it could be called “ half-finished ” ; and it is further 
probable that a dedication took place under his name. The work 


* Many emendations have been suggested for rardwAntw, though Osanu de- 
fends it as it stands. The most plausible is that of Usener (Rhein. AZus., 1875, 
p- 607f.), who reads card3naAov. Cf. Rhein. AZus., 1866, p. 217; and Miill., 7/27. 
Gr. Frag. (loc. cit.). For my purpose the passage is clear, and none of the 
emendations materially affect it. 

+ The text as given in the Berlin ed. is as follows: DEORCA— TURETATHEN 
ISOLUMPIO— ETMURESLAPIDEM1As—. ONE INSULUERATNAM — COLUMNAS . 
ALIQUOT NU - MEROCIRCUMDEDERAT — EDESNOBILISSIMAOLUMPIIOUIS 
ATHENIENSISDIUINPERFECTAPERMANSERAT. 

t Cf. Vell. Pater., I. ro: Antiochus Epiphanes qui Athenis Olympieum in- 
choavit. 
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verunt, genioque eius dedicare. There is not a syllable to show that | 
the idea of completing the temple bore any practical fruit. Though 
in general it is dangerous to argue from negative evidence, in this case 
I think it is justified ; for while the contributions of Antiochos and 
Hadrian toward the finishing of the temple are each attested by 
several independent witnesses, there is no testimony for those of 
Augustus but a single passage of Suetonius, and even that does not 
say that anything substantial was accomplished. We must bear in 
mind, too, that, among those who speak of the work of Antiochos 
upon the building, Vitruvius, Livy, and Strabo are all contemporaries 
of Augustus ; and we should certainly expect some notice, at least in 
Vitruvius, if Augustus really accomplished anything of importance. 
The fact, then, which is commonly recognized, that the present 
columns do not belong to the time of Hadrian, seems to refer them 
of necessity to that of Antiochos Epiphanes. 

_ Much, however, remained to be done; the roofing, the finishing 
of the interior, together with the sculptural adornment of the whole, 
in the case of so large a temple were no small task. Almost three 
entire centuries passed, leaving the half-finished temple substantially 
unchanged. The idea that it would ever be completed seems to have 
been almost given up. Plutarch (So/, 32) says: ws modus Trav 
"AOnvaiwy ro ‘Odvpriov, otrws 4 TlAdrwvos copia tov ‘ArAavrixov év 
modXots Kadois povoy épyov areAés Exynxev. And Lucian (/caromen., 
24), represents even Zeus as getting impatient to know when the 
Athenians intend to finish his temple. At last, however, Hadrian was 
declared emperor of Rome, and in his reign it was destined to be 
completed. 

Here the problems that meet us are chronological; for the reign 
of Hadrian, while familiar enough in its main features, has long been 
a bone of contention to chronologists. ‘This uncertainty affects almost 
all of Hadrian’s journeys in the various provinces of his empire ; but 
all that concerns us here are his visits to Athens after he was emperor. 
Whether he was in Athens in 112 A.D., when he held his archonship, 
does not matter here, for he was not then in a position to undertake 
the completion of the temple. The date of his first visit to Athens. 
as Emperor is probably also the date at which the work on the Olym- 
pieion was resumed ; but this date is not accurately determined. The 
older investigations on the subject generally placed this visit in 122 
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482), who place the ceremony as late as 135 A.D., assign it of course 
to the last visit of Hadrian to Athens ; as do also Corsini (Fast. At, 
II. p. 105), Boeckh (C. /. G., 1072, cf. 342), Franz (Elem. Epigr. 
Gr. p. 286), and Keil (PAilologus, Suppl.-Bd. II., 1863, p. 596), 
although these place this journey as early as 132 A.D. This was until 
lately the most widely accepted opinion, although Flemmer (de ttn. 
et rebus gestis Hadr. Imp., p.vi., and pp. 2, 30, 46, 53-58) thinks that 
the temple was dedicated during the visit before the last, in the sum- 
mer of 1304.D.; and lastly, Haakh (Pauly, Real-Encyc., III. 1033 ff.) 
assigns this visit and the dedication to the year 129 A.p. The result 
of Flemmer has been rendered very probable by a most ingenious 
combination of Renier. (Lebas-Foucart, p. 34 of the Axeg. of the 
Megarian Inscr.) The following is the substance of his argument. 
In an inscription found in the province of Lambaesa is an order of the 
day addressed by the Emperor Hadrian to the auxiliary troops of the 
African army while Q. Fabius Catullinus was Imperial Legate in that 
province. Now the latter was made consul for the year 130 a.D., 
and must therefore have left his province before the autumn of 
129 A.D. But the visit of Hadrian took place in the rainy season, 
i.é., autumn (Spart., HWadr., c. 22), so that the order cannot be later 
than the autumn of 128. Again, we learn from Spartianus (adr. 
13) that Hadrian on leaving Africa betook himself immediately to 
Rome, where he remained but a short time, and departed shortly 
after for the East, visiting Athens on his way, in order to dedicate 
the works which he had begun there, among them the Olympieion. 
Lastly, we learn from an Egyptian inscription (Boeckh, C. /. G., 
4727) that the Emperor arrived in Thebes in November of the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, z.e., 131 A.p. Accordingly, the dedication 
must have taken place in the time between 129 and 131 A.D., proba- 
bly in 130 A.D. If we can trust Spartianus in details, this is almost 
complete demonstration ; and the fact that Haakh and Flemmer, in- 
dependently of each other and on somewhat different grounds, had 
already arrived at almost the same result, adds to it no little force. 


* Renier follows Boeckh in placing the date of the Egyptian inscription in 
November, 130 A.D., and consequently fixes the dedication in 129 or the begin- 
ning of 130 A.p. But the inscription is dated Nov. 20 of the fifteenth year of 
Hadrian’s reign, which is 131 and not 130 A.D., for he was proclaimed emperor 
on the 11th of August, 117 A.D. 
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there to his worship (Spart., Hadr., 13), and claiming for himself all 
the honors of the god from the priests. The first, or among the 
first, of these priests was the famous Herodes Atticus of Marathon 
(Boeckh, C. Z G., 335, 336; cf. Dittenb., C. 7. 4., 476, 485) ; and 
the name of another, Statius Quadratus, who probably officiated some 
years later, is handed down to us.* In its subsequent history, the 
temple, or at least a part of it, seems to have become the special 
property of the reigning emperor. In the time of Septimius Severus 
a statue of his son Caracalla was probably erected here on the occa- 
sion of his elevation to the rank of Augustus (Boeckh, C. 7. G., 353 ; 
cf. Hertzb., II. 426). 

When the heathen temples of Athens were converted into Christian 
churches, the Olympieion became a church of St. John (p. 188 above, 
and Hertzb., III. 447). It henceforth disappears from history until 
the fifteenth century, when it reappears, under the name of the Palace 
of Hadrian, in almost as ruined a state as that in which it appears 
to-day. When Pausanias came to Athens, on his tour through Greece 
(about 170 A.D.), the temple had recently been finished, and he saw 
it in its full beauty; for though it suffered in comparison with the 
smaller and more perfect works of the better days of art, it was, 
nevertheless, one of the most remarkable and imposing buildings of 
Athens. For size, it had no rival in the city, and but few in the 
world. ‘There are only five to be mentioned with it: viz., the great 
temple at Selinus, 359 by 167 feet ; the temple of Zeus at Agrigentum, 
—which was destroyed by the Carthaginians when half-completed, — 
357 by 170 feet ; the great Samian temple of Hera, 362 by 167 feet ; 
that of Apollo at Didyma, 366 by 163 feet; and that of Artemis at 
Ephesos, 342 by 163 feet.t The Olympieion itself measured 354 by 
171 feet; and though it was built in the Corinthian order, it must 
have presented an effect of solidity almost Doric, for the columns are 
far more massive than is usual in the Corinthian order, the height 
being but 84 diameters, instead of the 9% that Vitruvius (IV. 1) 
gives as the rule. The entasis of the columns of the Olympieion is 


* Boeckh, C. /. G., 337; Dittenberger, C. 7. 4., 486. Dittenberger (ermes, 
VII. 1873, p. 213 ff.) shows that in the Athenian inscriptions it was only after 
the death of the emperor that the word 6eds was placed directly before his name, 
without his imperial titles. He consequently assigns this inscription to a year 
after the death of Hadrian. For another point of resemblance between the wor- 
ship of Zeus at Athens and that at Olympia, cf. Dittenb., C. 7. 4., 487. 

t Antiquities of Ionia, IV. p. 15. 
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these cities have been found on marble bases, mostly near the ruins. 
They are all practically the same, and one example will suffice. 
(Boeckh, C. 7. G., 332) Adroxparopa Kaicapa Tpaiavoy *Adpiavév Xc- 
Baordv ‘OAvpriov kai dpyryéerny 4 wodus 4 Alyenrav Tov éavTis cwrijpa 
Kat evepyérny bia. eriseAnrov SwouxAeidov. Some of these seem to have 
been set up close against the columns of the temple, a disposition of 
which several other examples may be cited among both the Greeks 
and the Romans (Ross, Arch. Aufsditze, I. 192). An immense statue 
of Hadrian, overtopping all the others, was erected by the Athenians 
themselves and placed behind the temple, that is at the west end. 


mon in Roman times (cf. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gr. Fl., II. 435), so that on that 
score there is no objection to this interpretation, which is adopted by Ross (Arch. 
Auf., loc. cit.) and by Dyer (p. 277). Dyer urges that in the next sentence the 
statues of Hadrian are mentioned, and that therefore we are to suppose that 
each city erected a statue of the Emperor and also one of herself. But it must be 
observed that the second clause would not in any case be a repetition. After 
speaking of the bronze statues which stood in front of the columns, he continues: 
“The whole peribolos indeed is full of statues, for a statue of Hadrian was erected 
by each city.” Here it is very evident that the emphasis is on éxdorns. It was 
very common for a number of cities to club together and, at their joint expense, 
to erect a statue of an emperor who had aided or befriended them; for example, 
the cities of Asia Minor, when Tiberius helped them to repair the damages caused 
by a severe series of earthquakes (Overbeck, /oc. ci¢.). Pausanias calls attention 
to the great number of statues, and naturally explains why there were so many. 
Even were it a mere repetition, that would by no means exclude it from the text 
of Pausanias. There are, moreover, some positive arguments to be urged against 
the above-mentioned interpretation. Pausanias begins with the statues of Ha- 
drian. “Here there are statues of Hadrian,” he says, ‘‘two of Thasian and two 
of Egyptian marble; and bronze ones stand before the columns,” etc. It is the 
only natural interpretation to let eixdéyes "Adpsavod continue as the subject to be 
supplied in the next sentence. Two lines further on we find him again speaking 
of the statues of Hadrian. It would certainly be very harsh to suppose that he 
thrust in here, without explanation, a reference to a numerous class of very differ- 
ent statues. Again, in other places, when Pausanias mentions such personifica- 
tions of cities, he adds an explanation rendering his meaning clear (cf. II. 16, 3; 
III. 18, 5; X. 18, 7). It is needless to add that among the inscriptions, etc., 
found in the peribolos, nothing has appeared which gives the slightest support to 
this interpretation. From an zesthetic point of view, no doubt, the effect would be 
improved, if among the crowd of Hadrians, big and little, were scattered a few 
graceful female forms; but, unfortunately, their existence cannot be proved, and 
some other interpretation of the words of Pausanias must be attempted. Most 
scholars agree in understanding them to refer to statues of Hadrian erected by 
the colonies; but here also we find some difference of opinion. Boeckh (C. Z G., 
331) sets forth a most elaborate explanation: Ad introitum aep:8dAou pro antis 
haud dubie Hadriani duae statuae Thasii et totidem Aegyptiaci lapidis collocatae 
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also a temple of Kronos and Rhea ; but its temenos, z.e. the enclosure 
sacred to the deities, must have extended to a considerable distance 
outside the peribolos, down to the Ilissos, as Wachsmuth (p. 227) 
shows in detail. It must be remembered that before the time of Pau- 
sanias the city wall on the east side had been levelled. ‘There was, 
lastly, a temenos of the Olympian Earth (T4) ;* and this also prob- 
ably extended beyond the peribolos in a south-westerly direction, till it 
approached the city wall near the Itonian Gate (Wachsmuth, p. 228 ; 
cf. Plut. Zhes., 27). 

During the excavations in 1861, Rhusopulos took occasion to ex- 
amine the peribolos much more closely than had before been done ; 
and he laid bare a large portion of the northern boundary wall, the 
exact position of which was hitherto unknown. The temple did not 
lie, as was supposed, directly in the centre of the enclosure, but was 
considerably nearer the north wall. (For a more detailed description 
of the peribolos, cf. Rhusopulos in the Arch. Eph., 1862, p. 31 ff.) 

In our knowledge of the Olympieion there are many gaps; and 
many questions suggest themselves, which, for the present at least, 
cannot be answered. Nevertheless, its remarkable history, its large 
dimensions, and the beauty and picturesqueness of its ruins, will 
always make it one of the most interesting of the architectural re- 
mains of Greek antiquity. 


en es — 


* The emendation js émlkAnaw for thy éxlkAnow, in Paus. I. 18, 7, is now 
universally accepted, and seems certain. 
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says that “the ancient temple of Athena” (6 wadaids trys “AOnvas 
vews) in Athens was set on fire in the archonship of Kallias, the year 
when Kallikratidas succeeded Lysander as Spartan admiral, z.¢., in 
406-405 B.c. It has been maintained that by the expression 6 zaAauos 
veos the Erechtheion cannot be meant, as a temple not yet com- 
pleted could not be called “ancient” ; but the word ves is used to 
signify not only the building, but the sacred site together with the 
building. The Erechtheion is constantly called 6 dpyatos vews (Schol. 
in Arist. Zys., 273; Strabo, IX. 396; C. 7 A., II. 464); and the 
expression zraAauds is certainly justifiable, even if we do not assume, 
what is not unlikely, that some part of the ancient building may have 
been preserved. Whether the Erechtheion was very much injured by 
the fire of B.c. 406 we have no means of determining ; nor have we 
any records of subsequent repairs. The temple is mentioned by 
several ancient writers, but none except Pausanias attempt to give a 
description of it. In early Christian times, as the remains show, the 
building was used as a church, probably of the Saviour, rot Swripos 
(cf. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, p. 40; Pittakis, Eph. Arch., 
No. 1102 sq., p. 640 sq., and No. 1204, p. 742), and divided into a 
nave and two side aisles. Under the Turks it was used as a dwelling- 
house (Wheler, Journey into Greece, p. 364), and also as a powder 
magazine. When Stuart and Revett saw the building (1751-1753), it 
was already in a very ruinous condition. During the war of Greek 
independence (1821-1828), the Erechtheion suffered greatly. In 
1838 the building was repaired under the direction of Pittakis ; but 
a violent storm in 1852 threw down all but one of the columns of the 
western wall, and they are now lying in the interior of the building. 
The latest excavations, made in 1852, left the Erechtheion in its 
present condition. 

I subjoin a list of papers upon the Erechtheion. I have attempted 
to give a complete bibliography of all articles which can claim to be 
considered the result of independent research, and I hope nothing of 
importance has been omitted. Some books or parts of books are 
mentioned which do not claim originality, but which present the 
views of others in an easily accessible form. 


SPON AND WHELER. Voyage @ltalie, de Dalmatie, de Gréce, et du Le- 
vant. Lyon, 1678; La Haye, 1724. 
GEORGE WHELER. Fourney into Greece. London, 1682. 
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STUART AND REVETT. Antiquities of Athens. Vol. II., Chap. II. Lon- 
don, 1787. 

EDWARD DopwELL. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece 
during the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. 

W. WILKINS. <Athentensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Buila- 

. ings of Athens: p. 75 ff. London, 1816. 

W. WILkIns. Memoirs of Robert Walpole. — Memoirs relating to Euro- 
pean and Astatic Turkey, etc. London, 1818. 

R. WALPOLE. TZyravels in Various Countries of the East. London, 
1820. 

K. O. MULLER. Minervae Poliadis Sacra et Aedes in Arce Athenarum, 
etc. GOttingen, 1820. 

ALoys Hirt. Geschichte der Baukunst bet den Alten. Il. 24.  Ber- 
lin, 1821. 

W. H. INwoop. The Erechtheton of Athens. London, 1827. 

AuGUST BOCKH. Corpus [nscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160. Berlin, 1828. 

W. WILKINS. Prolustones Architectonicae. London, 1834. 

CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. Athens and Attica: Notes of a Tour. 
London, 1836. 

ALEXANDER FERDINAND VON QUAEST. Das Erechtheion 2u Athen. 
Berlin, 1840. 

W.M. LEAKE. Topography of Athens. Vol. 1. Ed. 2. London, 1841. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber das Erechtheum auf der Akropolis zu Athen. 
Miinchen, 1843. 

P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Ueber Alte Konigsgraber, etc. In Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 1843, No. 256. 

CARL BOTTICHER. TZehtenik der Hellenen. Potsdam, 1844. 

A. R. RANGABE. Article in the Revue Archéologique, 1845. 

HAUSEN. In the Wiener Allgemeine Bauzettung, 1851. 

TETAz. In the Wiener Allgemeine Bauzeitung, 1851: pp. 342 ff. 

TETaAz. In the Revue Archéologique, 1851: viii. Année, pp. 1-12, 81- 
96; pl. 158-159. 

CARL BOTTICHER. Der Polias-tempel als Wohnhaus des Konigs Erech- 
theus, nach der Annahme von Fr. Thiersch. Berlin, 1851. 

RAOUL-ROCHETTE. In the Yournal des Savants, 1852. 

IIpaxrixa trys éwl rov EpexSelov émirpomis, 4 avaypady Tis dAnfots kara- 
ordoews Tou EpexOelov, x.r.rA. *Abyvnow, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber die neuesten Untersuchungen des Erech- 
theums auf der Akropolis zu Athen. Ein Sendschreiben an Herrn 
Gehetmrath August Bockh. Miinchen, 1853. 

FRIEDRICH THIERSCH. Ueber das olxnpa bet Pausanias. Eine Beilage 
sur Epikrisis der neuesten Untersuchungen des Erechtheums. Miin- 
chen, 1857. 
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CARL BOTTICHER. In the Zedtschrift fiir Bauwesen. Berlin, 1859. 

E. M. BeuLeE. L’Acrofole d’Athéenes. Paris, 1862. 

CARL BOTTICHER. Bertcht tiber die Untersuchungen auf der Akropolis 
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ERNEST BRETON. Althénes décrite et dessinée. FEd. 2. Paris, 1868. 

Tuomas Henry DyER. Ancient Athens; its History, Topography, and 
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P. W. FORCHHAMMER. Daduchos, Eine Leittung in das Verstandniss der 
Flellenischen Mythen, Mythensprache, und ‘mythischen Bauten. Kiel, 
1875. ° 

ADOLPH MICHAELIS. Bemerkungen zur Pertegese der Akropolis von 
Athen. In Mittheilungen des deutschen Institutes in Athen, 1877, 1. 

LEOPOLD JuLius. Ueber das Erechtheton. Miinchen, 1878. 

JAMES FERGuSSON. Zhe Erechtheum and the Temple of Athena Polias in 
Athens. In Transactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
1875-6. Republished with an appendix in 1879. 

A. S. Murray. Zhe Erechtheum. In Fournal of Hellenic Studies. 
Vol. I. p. 224. 1880. 

R. BORRMANN. Venue Untersuchungen am Erechtheion zu Athen. In 
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For Inscriptions, see Corpus [nscriptionum Graecarum, No. 160; Corpus 
Iuscriptionum Atticarum, \. Nos. 321, 322, 324; *A®yvarov, VII. p. 
482; “Eenpepls "Apxacodoyexy, November, 1837 (Rangabé) ; Azzstblatt, 

’ 1836, No. 39 ff. (Ross); Antiquités Helléniques, 1842, No. 56 ff. (Ran- 
gabé) ; C. T. Newton’s Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, London, 1874; and Otto Jahn’s Pausaniae Descriptio 
Arcts Athenarum, ed. 2, revised by Michaelis. Bonn, 1880. 


On the excavations of 1832 and the following years, see "Eqnpepls “Apxato- 
Aoyuxy; Aunstblatt, 1835, No. 78; Allgemeine Zeitung, July, 1835. 


The four plans of the Erechtheion given with this paper are taken from 
the IIpaxriuxa of the Archeological Society of Athens, 1853. 
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way R, which opens upon the northern porch F. The other two ran at 
right angles to the first, extending from it to the east end of the build- 
ing.* The first of these walls was part of the original building. The 
two others were late additions, built probably by the Christians to 
support the pillars by which the nave of the church was separated 
from the side aisles, and their late date is evident from the workman- 
ship. The space from the ancient cross-wall to the western wall of 
the building is occupied by a cistern, which was once covered by a 
brick vault. This vault, a small part of which is preserved, rises 
above the threshold of the great northern door, and was, of course, 
not a part-of the original building. ‘This fact has led many to affirm 
positively that the cistern itself was a late addition. This, however, 
is not the case. The two upper steps of the western stereobate, 
instead of being formed by two layers of stones, consist of one course 
of blocks about 0.45 m. thick. These blocks are not cut off so as to 
form part of the surface of the wall within the building ; but they 
project over the edge of the cistern. They are now roughly broken 
off, so that none of them project more than 0.20 m.; but this is 
enough to show that these heavy blocks were not employed without 
a purpose. Now the only possible purpose of such blocks can have 
been to bridge over a hollow space. The space occupied by the 
cistern was therefore always hollow. The cistern itself is partly 
cut out of the solid rock, and it was evidently very carefully made. 
Everything speaks for its antiquity; and the only argument to the 
contrary, the height of the brick vault which at one time covered it, 
falls to the ground as soon as it is shown that the original covering 
was not the brick vault, but the horizontal pavement of heavy marble 
blocks, portions of which are still to be seen projecting over the edge 
of the cistern. It seems therefore hardly possible to deny that the 
cistern is as old as the blocks ; that is, as old as the building. This 
cistern was probably the @aAacca of Poseidon. t 

The wall @, on the eastern side of the cistern, built of the so-called 
Piraic stone and founded upon the solid rock, supported the cross- 
wall A. Directly above this, in the eleventh and fourteenth courses 


* See Plate I. (2), A and 4, d. 

t Plate III. and IV., v7; Plate I, n, w, p. : 

¢ Apoll., III. 14, 1, 2: avépyve OdrAacoay, hy viv ’EpexOnlSa kadrotor. See 
Paus., I. 26, 5. 
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1881, p. 383). Moreover, whereas the northern and southern walls 
of the building west of the eastern cross-wall are both of marble down 
to the level of the floor of this part, east of the eastern cross-wall 
they are built of marble only where they can be seen from the out- 
side, since they were not intended to be seen from the inside below 
the level of the eastern entrance. (See Plates III. and IV.) 

There is no good reason for supposing that the building had 
two stories west of the eastern cross-wall, where the floor was lower. 
Carl Botticher, the chief supporter of the theory of two stories, says that 
the faces of some of the stones of the southern wall show that there was 
a division into two stories (Berichi, p. 199 ff.). I can only say that I 
have been unable to find any traces of such a construction, nor has 
any one since Botticher been able to discover any. In the north and 
south walls are five small slits or windows, which Botticher calls cellar 
windows, and which he uses as a chief argument for his theory. He 
says : “ Wo Souterrain-Fenster sind, muss auch ein Souterrain dahinter 
vorhanden sein ;” but, as has been justly remarked, before we prove 
the existence of a cellar from cellar windows, we must first be sure 
that we have the cellar windows. I am strongly of the opinion that 
these openings are neither cellar windows nor ancient windows at all. 
They were not made by the builders of the temple, for they are not 
found at the joints between the blocks, but in the middle of the blocks. 
It would be no more difficult to cut them here than at the joints, after 
the stones were in place ; but the original builders would surely have 
left such openings between the stones when they put them in place, 
as was done in the case of the similar openings in the stoa of Attalus, 
in-the Arsenal of Philon, and elsewhere. Besides, the inferior work- 
manship of these openings makes it highly improbable that they 
belonged to the original building. It is not unlikely that they were 
made by the Christians to light the side aisles of their church, a pur- 
pose for which similar openings are still in use. While then there is 
no valid argument for the theory that the Erechtheion was a two-storied 
building in any part, the rough Piraic stones below the eastern cella show 
plainly that there at least such a division into stories did not exist. 

The eastern cross-wall was probably a solid wall, with a door near 
the southern end. At this point the Piraic stones of the southern 
wall give place to marble ; not, however, all at once on the same ver- 


tical line, but each course of Piraic stone is continued further than 
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existed by the finish of the anta. ‘The first three courses of stone 
above the line of the bases of the engaged columns have dressed 
joints, showing that a wall 0.29 m. thick was built against them ; but 
above this point there is no trace of any wall. This agrees with the 
inscription (’AOjvaov, VII. p. 482), Saddpéavre 7a peraxidvia rérrapa 
Ovra 7a pos Tod HavSpoceiov. In the drawings of Stuart and Inwood 
this space is left open, and it seems never to have been built 
up. The, purpose of this opening may have been to admit light 
to the singular niche in the southern wall close to the corner 
anta. This niche is 1.72 m. long and 0.36 m. deep, and reaches 
from the line of the top of the western wall to the top of the 
building ; jie, it is about 3.40 m. high. (See Fig. 2.) The stones 
which form its back are not smoothed, but are finished as if for 
the reception of a coating of stucco, The large stone just below 
the niche is roughly hewn off, and seems to have projected to 
form a platform, upon which a statue 
may have stood. There is no reason 
to suppose that there was any room or 
flooring in front of this niche beyond 
the projecting shelf just mentioned. 
As Borrmann suggests (Mitth. a. 
deutsch. Inst, 1881, p. 387), the 
opening between the southern column 
of the western wall and the corner 
anta is in painful disagreement with 
the windows between the columns, 
which are represented by Stuart and 
others, and leads us to doubt whether 
these windows, as seen by Stuart, were 
part of the original plan of the build- 
ing. This doubt is strengthened by 
the fact that the window casings were 
u ' almost too large for the space between 
South-west anta and niche. After the columns, inasmuch as they seem to 
ame have projected so far as to hide part of 
the fluting. Moreover, where the window cases were fitted in, the col- 
umns are hewn away more roughly than elsewhere. It is, on the whole, 
probable that all four openings in the western wall were originally alike, 
and that the windows were inserted at some subsequent period. 
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other parts of the external wall. Any building which stood in the corner 
would probably have been low, with a railing around its roof which 
hid the western wall of the Erechtheion at least to the height of the 
railing of the porch of the Képa. The platform formed by this roof 
with its railing would naturally be accessible from the interior of the 
small building. ‘The south-west corner of the Erechtheion is called 
in the inscription (C. ZG. 160, C. Z. A., I. 322, § 2) 7 ywvia 7 
mpos tov Kexpomiov, the corner by the Kekropion. We may then 
safely affirm that the low building in the corner was the Kekropion. 

From the great pier which terminates the northern wall of the 
Erechtheion at the south-west corner of the north porch (Pl. I., E), a 
wall ran toward the west or south-west, which probably turned toward 
the south, and met the southern terrace at some distance west of the 
Erechtheion. The enclosure thus formed was entered from the 
north through the small door S, which leads from the porch through 
the northern wall just outside of the western wall. The lower part of 
the pier which terminates the northern wall is not finished in a line 
parallel to the length of the building, but slants toward the terrace, 
and it is clearly to be seen that a double wall met the building here 
(Pl. II., 4 and #'). Fergusson thinks that this enclosed a covered 
passage, being led to this opinion by the flat stone which covers the 
small door by the pier. But as nothing positive is known of any 
buildings in this direction, and as a covered passage can be accounted 
for only by supposing it to lead to some building, the assumption in- 
volves us in too many complicated hypotheses. We can confidently 
assert only the existence of a wall at this place ; and the small door 
leading from this great porch justifies us in assuming that this wall 
belonged to an enclosure or réuevos, to which the door formed the 
entrance. 

In the second step of the stereobate, under the great pier just 
mentioned, and in a stone now lying near it, are the remains of an 
ancient drain discovered by Botticher in 1862, the purpose of which 
has always been more or less enigmatical. The direction of the drain 
is from the corner by the porch of the Képa:. This corner was, as 
we have seen, probably occupied by a building, the water from the 
roof of which must have run off into the enclosed court-yard west of 
the Erechtheion. The drain was probably intended merely to carry 
off this rain-water. 
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those of Poseidon’s trident.* Beulé (Acropole d@ Athénes) is the 
chief supporter of this theory, and Botticher (Berich?) is its chief 
opponent. It is difficult to believe that these irregular fissures could 
have been shown by the ancient guides as marks of a trident ; on the 
other hand, the purpose of the little chamber under the porch has 
never been explained on any other theory. This may possibly have 
been the dwelling of the sacred serpent,t though there is really no 
sufficient reason for the supposition. 

The Erechtheion, then, consisted of three apartments. The west- 
ern one had a public entrance from the great northern porch, and 
small doors opening into the porch of the Kopa: and the enclosure 
on the west of the building. The eastern apartment was entered 
from the eastern portico. The middle room had no direct entrance 
from the outside ; but it-communicated with the eastern apartment 
by a door and a flight of steps, while probably it was separated from 
the narrower western apartment only by a row of columns supporting 
an entablature. Besides these three apartments, there was a small 
crypt under the north porch, which was entered from the middle 
apartment. Under the western apartment was a cistern. West of 
the building was an enclosure, entered by a door in the western wall 
and by another door leading from the north porch. In the south- 
east corner of this enclosure, adjoining the south-west corner of the 
- Erechtheion, there appears to have been a low building, probably the 
Kekropion. . 

Such being the arrangement of the parts. of the building, it re- 
mains to consider to what use its various parts were devoted, and what 
was the relative position of the several sanctuaries which it contained. 
For this purpose we must consult the inscriptions, and also the 
notices of ancient writers, especially of Pausanias.t 

Leaving Pausanias for the present, let us first examine our other 
authorities. 


* Paus. I. 26, 5; Apollod. IIT. 14, 1, 2; Strabo, IX. p.396. 

+ Aristoph., Zysis¢r. 758; Herod. VIII. 41; Plut. Zhemzst. 10. 

¢ All the inscriptions, as well as the passages of ancient writers relating to 
the Erechtheion, are collected in the appendix and foot-notes of Jahn’s work: 
Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis Athenarum in usum Scholarum edidit Otto Fahn.. 
Editio altera recognita ab Adolfo Michaelis, aucta cum aliis tabulis tum forma 
arcis ab F. A. Kaupert descripta. Bonnae: ap. A. Marcum, 1880. 
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beautiful door of the Erechtheion was that of the northern porch 
(R in Plates I. and IV.), which opened into the western hall. Of the 
three other doors, two opened from this same hall. This western 
hall, then, was probably the zpooros.atov. This gives additional 
proof that the Pandroseion was the outer enclosure west of the tem- 
ple ; for if the space east of the wall zpés rov zavdpoceiov was known 
as the zpooropuaiov, the Pandroseion must lie on the west of the wall. 

C. I. A., 1. 322, col. 1, lines 83-87: emi rj mpoordoe 1 mpds TO 
Kexporiw det tots AlGovs tovs dpodiaiovs robs éxi THY Kopov émepyd- 
cacOa avwhev, x.r.A. Ln the portico by the Kekropion, the roof stones 
over the Maidens needed fintshing. ‘The porch of the Maidens was, 
then, zpés 7@ Kexporiw. This can hardly mean that the porch itself 
was the Kekropion, and held the tomb of Kekrops ; but the Kekro- 
pion was probably, as we have seen, contiguous to this porch. We 
cannot suppose, with Michaelis and others, that the porch was merely 
a place for the stairway (a “Treppenhaus”), by which the western 
chamber was entered from the south; for, as we have seen, there 
can hardly have been a public entrance by this way. What was the 
purpose of the porch, I am, however, unable to determine. 

C. J. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 73-74: tHs wapaorddos retpamodias 
I[IT]. What is this rapacrds, of which “three tetrapodies were 
unpolished ’? The word zapacras cannot refer to a solid wall; nor 
can it here refer to any one of the porches, for they are all otherwise 
designated. One thing only remains: the row of columns which 
divided the western chamber from the central room was the rapacras. 

C. I. A., I. 322, col. 1, lines 75, 76 (the two lines following those 
last quoted) : rod mpos raéyaAparos rerparodias [A]I, Jn the wall by 
the statue, eleven tetrapodies (unpolished). The only wall to which this 
can refer is the cross-wall half way between the zapaords and the east 
end of the building. By that wall, then, stood the ancient heaven- 
descended statue of Athena.* Now, as the statue, according to the 
universal Greek custom, must have faced the east, it must have stood 
in the eastern room, which was therefore the special sanctuary of 
Athena. The rest of the building appears to have been used mainly 
as a place for displaying ava0juara, or votive offerings and relics. 


* Paus., I. 26; Plutarch, de Daedal. Plat., fr. 10: tbAwov 5t 7d ris MoArddos, 
x.7.A.; Apollod., III. 14, 6, 6: "EpsxOdvios .. . 7d dv ’AxpowdAe: Edavoy Tijs "AOnvas 
iSpdcarto. 
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mpo d€ THs éaddou Aids éore Bwpds “Yrdrov, &Oa euyvyov Ovovaw ovder, 
wréppara Se Oévres ovdey te otvw xpyoacGat vopilovow. Now there is 
also a building called the Erechtheton; and before the entrance is an 
altar* of Zeus Hypatos, at which they sacrifice nothing which has 
life, but offer cakes, making no use of wine. Pausanias, if he saw 
things on the Acropolis in the order in which he describes them, 
approached the Erechtheion from the east. From the inscriptions 
we know that there was an altar, called “the altar,” on the east of 
the Erechtheion. When now Pausanias says, “ Before the entrance 
is an altar of Zeus Hypatos,”’ what is more natural than to identify 
this with the Bwuds of the inscriptions? Of course Pausanias might 
have entered the Erechtheion by the north porch, in which case the 
altar of Zeus Hypatos must be sought at that entrance ; but in this sup- 
position he must have passed the eastern entrance without noticing it, 
in order to reach the north porch, which is hardly probable. As there 
was no regular entrance by the porch of the Maidens, it is most natural 
to suppose that Pausanias entered the Erechtheion from the east. 
Pausanias proceeds: “EaeAGovor dé ciot Bwpoi, Tlocedavos, éd’ ob 
kal "EpexOet Ovovow é tov pavrevparos, Kai ypwos Bovrov, zpiros 5é 
“Adaicrov. ypadai 8€ éri ray Toiywy Tod yévous eici tov Bovradéy. 
Upon entering, there are three altars; one of Poseidon, upon which 
they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, according to some oracle, one of the 
hero Butes; and one of Hephaestos. And there are upon the walls 
pictures of the family of the Butadae. ‘These three altars must have 
been near the eastern entrance, in the cella where stood the most 
sacred image of Athena. Pausanias nowhere mentions an altar of 
Athena. Were there then in the cella with the ancient statue altars 
of Poseidon, Butes, and Hephaestos, but none of Athena? This 
seems hardly possible. An altar of Athena must-have been there, 
and it was probably quite as conspicuous as any of those mentioned. 
But an altar of Athena was a necessary part of the temple of Athena, 
the presence of which Pausanias quietly assumes without taking the 
trouble to mention it ; whereas the presence of the other three altars 


* This was probably the altar founded by Kekrops. See Paus., VIII. 2, 3: 
5 wey yap (Kéxpoy) Ala re dvduacey “Trarov mporos, kal érdca Exe: Wuxyv robTwv 
mey Atlwoev ovdty Odoat, méupara St emyxdpia em) rod Bwuot Kabhyioev, K.T.A. 
Eusebius, Pract. Evang., X. 9, 22: mp@ros d& Kéxpop Aéyerat Ziva rexAnnévat 
Tov Gedy, uh mpdtepcy oftw map’ dvOpdrois wvomacpéevoy: Ereita Bwudy map’ ’AOn-. 
valois [5pvca: mpwros. 
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columns with antae at the ends; whereas the division of the building 
at the eastern cross-wall was much more marked by the great difference 
in the level of the floor east and west of that wall. The marks of 
the trident may or may not be the fissures now seen in the small 
chamber under the northern porch. These fissures do not look much 
like trident marks, nor is their position with relation to the cistern 
consistent with the account of Pausanias. On the whole, it is not 
likely that they were ever exhibited as the marks of Poseidon’s trident. 
The trident marks must have been somewhere near the cistern ; 
but more than this we cannot determine.* 

After mentioning the signs which bore witness to Poseidon’s might, 
Pausanias turns his attention to Athena: ‘Iepa pev ris “AOnvas éoriv 
n Te GAAn TOAIs Kal ¥ Taca Gpoiws yy (Kai yap doots Deods KabeorynKev 
dAXous év rois Sypows c€Bewv, ovdév ru Hooov tHv AOnvav dyovow év Tipp), 
76 8& dywratov év Kow@ modXols wpdrepov voptoBev Eereow 7 ovvnADov 
dmé tov Sypwv éoriv “AOnvas dyaApa év tH viv dxporoAe, tore be 
évopatouern mode: dyn S€ és aird exer weoeiv ex Tov otpavod, Kal 
roiro pev ovx brcbeyu, ire ovrws etre GAAws eye. Low the rest of 
the city and the whole country lkewise is sacred to Athena, for those 
whose custom tt ts to worship other deities in the demes hold Athena 
none the less in honor; but the most sacred statue, which was wor- 
shipped in common many years before the union of the demes was 
made, is the statue of Athena in what is now called the Acropolis but 
was then called the Pols; and the story goes thatit fell from heaven. 
And this question J will not discuss, whether it be so or otherwise. 

Then follows the description of the lamp of Kallimachos: Avyvov 
d&¢ TH Dew xpvooiv KodAipaxos érotnoev. eurdynoavres 5 édatov Tov 
uxvov Thy abriv rod péAXovros Erovs dvapévovow uepav: Zdarov Se 
éxeivo Tov peragy érapkel ypovov TO AVXVW KaTa TA aiTa év Ypépa Kal 
vuxti gdaivovtt. Kal ot Aivov Kapraciov OpvarXrAis &eorw, 6 by wupi 
Aivwy povov otk éoTtw dArAwoyov. ois d5& brép To Avyvov xaAkods 
dvaxwv és TO Gpodov dvacrad tyv arpida. Kallimachos made a golden 
lamp for the Goddess. When they have filled this lamp with oil, 


* The author’s statement here is perhaps somewhat too strong. The fissures, 
half choked with earth and rubbish as they are, do look very like what one might 
imagine the mark of a tremendous trident stroke to be. The presence of the 
door and passage leading to these fissures from the temple, in the absence of any 
other reasonable explanation, creates a strong presumption that the fissures were 
looked upon in antiquity as the trident stroke. — T. W. L. 
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FPandrosos is the only one of the sisters who was not false to her 
trust, , 

The Pandroseion was just west of the Erechtheion, which is here 
called the temple of Athena. The sacred statue of Athena stood in 
the eastern cella, to which the Pandroseion was not cuveyés; but the 
_whole building now generally called the Erechtheion was a joint tem- 
ple of Athena and Poseidon, or rather a temple of Athena in which 
Poseidon-Erechtheus had a share. The name by which the temple 
is mentioned in the inscription quoted above (C. / A., I. 322, 
line 1), the temple in which ts the ancient statue, is enough to show 
that Athena was regarded as the chief divinity of the whole temple ; 
so that the Pandroseion is very properly called “contiguous to the 
temple of Athena,” although the special cella of Athena was at the 
other end of the building. 

There is then nothing in the description of Pausanias which does 
not agree with the conclusions at which we have arrived from an 
examination: of the ruins of the building and the study of the in- 
scriptions. 

The roof of the Erechtheion was undoubtedly framed of wood, as is 
proved by C./.4., I. 3244, col. 1, lines 35-37: mpiora:s... kaAvppara 
eis THY d6popyv, and by the subsequent mention of réxroves, carpenters, 
in connection with parts of the roof. 

It is not my purpose to describe or discuss the beautiful ornamen- 
tation and architectural details of the Erechtheion. Suffice it to say 
that the work is everywhere characterized by extreme richness of 
design and delicacy of execution, and that the effect was doubtless 
much heightened by the free use of color and gilding. It is not - 
probable that the pediments were filled with sculptures.* No 
mention of any such figures is found in the inscriptions, nor have any 
fragments of them been found among the ruins. 


* The middle block of the pediment of the north porch, much broken, stands 
on the ground, against a mass of modern wall and rubbish, back outward, apex 
upward, immediately north of the porch. — T. W. L. 
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rough Silenian rocks, at the end of the long sharp point of Salamis, 
where “ Artembares, leader of ten-thousand horse’’! found his 
grave; the hill on which the town of Salamis stood, in its com- 
manding position, boldly projecting into the bay; the rocky and 
inhospitable coast of the mainland of Attica, with its steep height 
of Aegaleos rising opposite the town; the bright clear waters of the 
straits of Salamis, still as ready as of old to change from a glassy 
calm to a lively swell in the morning sea-breeze ;*— all these are 
still familiar sights to every one who sails or rows from the Piraeus 
over to the bay of Salamis. 

» In most histories of Greece and in most commentaries on Hero- 
dotus an account of the battle of Salamis is given, chiefly or 
wholly on the supposed authority of Herodotus, which seems to me 
to neglect or to contradict some of the most obvious facts of the 
topography, as well as the best testimony of the ancients. Nearly 
all modern writers represent the Greek fleet at the beginning of the 
battle as drawn up in a curved line around the great bay of Salamis, 
sometimes outside the hill on which the town stood and the high 
island of St. George north of the town, sometimes with the line 
broken by one or both of these formidable obstructions ; while the 
Persian fleet is arranged (often in three lines) directly opposite the 
Greeks, extending from the entrance of the gulf of Eleusis almost 
to the Piraeus. Indeed, it is generally assumed that the principal 
movement by which the Persians endeavored to cut off the escape of 
the Greeks, after the message of Themistocles to Xerxes, consisted in 
bringing a large part of their fleet into this position. It is said that, 
under cover of the night and without the knowledge of the Greeks, 
they rowed several hundred ships quietly through the narrow pas- 
sages between the Attic coast and the two opposite points of Psytta- 
leia and Salamis, and formed their line from the neighborhood of 
the Piraeus along the main land through the straits of Salamis, until 
their northern wing was pushed beyond Aegaleos so as to close the 
passage from the straits into the gulf of Eleusis.’ If this move- 


1 Aesch. Pers. 302. 2 Plut. Them. 14. 

3 Grote, V. p. 172, says: During the night, a portion of the Persian fleet, sailing 
from Peiraeus northward along the western coast of Attica, closed round to the 
north of the town and harbour of Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue 
from the strait on the side of Eleusis. Curtius, Griech. Gesch. IT. p. 69, makes 
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position that they were fairly seen by the Persians.’ Themistocles, 
we are informed, harangued the Greek crews on the shore of Salamis 
after day-break, when (on the common theory) the enemy’s fleet must | 
have ‘been in plain sight just across the bay. After this the Greeks 
embarked ;? then, after waiting for the arrival of the Aeginetan trireme 
sent the day before to summon the Aeacidae from Aegina to their aid, 
or (as Plutarch relates) for the morning sea-breeze to blow,* they began 
their advance. Is it likely that the Persians, who if they were within the 
straits were there eager to capture the Greek fleet, which they believed 
to be anxious to elude them by flight, would have lost this opportunity 
to anticipate the Spartan tactics at Aegospotami?® by seizing the Greek 
‘ships while the crews were getting ready to embark, or would have 
failed at least to attack them before the line of battle could be formed ? 

2. It is dgreed on all hands that the Persian movement, whatever 
it was, by which the Greeks were actually surrounded and their escape 
was cut off was executed by night so secretly and silently that none 
of the Greeks at Salamis (except, of course, Themistocles) even sus- 
pected it until they heard of its accomplishment from Aristides and 
afterwards from the crew of a Tenian ship which had deserted from 
the Persians. [Is it possible now to conceive of such carelessness 
on the part of the Greeks at this momentous crisis, that the long line 
of Persian ships, which is commonly believed to have faced them in 
the morning, could have passed directly by their camp at Salamis 
and within hearing distance of the town without attracting the least 
attention? And although we cannot trust Plutarch’s statement that 
the battle was fought at the time of full moon, on the sixteenth of 
Munychion,’ especially in the face of the more probable date also given 
by Plutarch, “about the twentieth” of Boédromion® (about our twen- 


1 Aesch. Pers. 398: Oods 5é wdvres hoay expavets iSetv. This point is strongly 
emphasized by Loeschke, Fahro. ad. Phil., 1877, PP- 29, 30. 

2 Herod. VIII. 83: wapawéoas 5€ rovTwy Ta Kpeoow aipéer Oat al karamhe§as 
Thy piow, éoBalvew éxéAeve és Tas vais. Kal ovTor pev dy éoéBavov, kal Hre 7 
aw Alylyns rprhpns h kara Tobs Aiaxldas aredhunce. 

3 See last note, and Herod. VIII. 64. 

4Plut. 7hem. 14. 5 Xen. //ellen. 1. 2, 27; Grote, VIII. p. 296. 

6 See Herod. VIII. 79-82; Plut. Them. 12, Arist. 8. 

7 Plut. de Glor. Athen. 7: thy BF Extnv em Seka Tod Movyvxidvos *Apréusd: 
raOtépwoar, év if tots “EAAnot wept Sadapiva vindow eréraupev 4 Oeds mavaeAnvos. 

8 Plut. Camill. 19: év 3& Sadapuive wep ras eixddas (évfewy). On this whole 
question see Boeckh, Afondcyclen der Hellenen, pp. 73, 74- 
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ment” (z.¢. until Aristides came).’ Is it credible that Aristides 
should thus dwell so strongly on the swarm of ships between Sala- 
mis and Aegina as his chief proof that the Greeks were wholly shut 
in, if a large Persian fleet had already pushed in between Salamis and 
the Attic coast and was actually lying less than a mile distant from 
the town? It seems to me that the expressions of Aristides, as well | 
as those of Herodotus and Plutarch, plainly refer to a blockade of 
both outlets of the bay of Salamis, so that the escape of the Greeks 
was completely cut off on the north as well as on the south; and to 
the stationing of ships at other points around Salamis where escape 
might be attempted. They also refer to the landing of troops on 
Psyttaleia and perhaps on some smaller islands. But they cannot 
reasonably be made to imply anything like filling the straits of Sala- 
mis themselves with Persian ships. 

3. Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Plutarch concur in the statement 
that Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that this island would be a central point in the sea-fight.? 
This certainly implies that he expected to meet the Greek fleet at the 
southern outlet of the straits, by which he thought it would attempt 
to escape. If he had formed his plan to pen the whole Greek fleet 
into the bay of Salamis by stretching his own ships through the straits 
beyond Aegaleos, he must have expected that the battle would be 
fought within the bay ; and nothing short of a successful breaking of 
his blockade by the Greeks could have made Psyttaleia the scene of a 
serious contest. Aeschylus and Herodotus? agree that the Persians 
on the island were to save Persians and slaughter Greeks who might 
be driven ashore there in the battle. Herodotus speaks of the proba- 
bility of both men and wrecks being brought there, since the island 
lay directly in the line of the expected battle.* Plutarch says expressly 
that about Psyttaleia appears to have been the scene of the greatest 
struggle and the hardest fighting.» Does not all this show that Xerxes 


1 Jbid.: af BapBapixal rpihpers vixrwp dvaxOeioa Kal wepiBadrodou Tév Te wépov 
év KiKA@ Kal Tas vhoous Karetxov, obdevds mpoeddétos Thy KiKAwow hrev 6 Api- 
orelSns, «.7.A. 

2 Aesch. Pers. 441-464; Herod. VIII. 76, 95; Plut. 4risz. 9. 

3 Aesch. Pers. 450-453; Herod. VIII. 76. 

* [bid.: év yap 5h wépe Tis vavpaxlas Tis weAAovons EceoOa Exeito } vAjcos. 

6 Plut. Avist.g: 6 yap wAcioros wOicuds Tay vedv Kal Tis udxns Td KapTEps- 
Tatov fois wep) roy réwov exeivoy yevéoOa. 
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cean Life of Aeschylus,’ the poet actually fought on one of the 
Athenian ships at Salamis. In any case his testimony is unimpeach- 
able ; and although he is a poet, to whom it would be absurd to look 
for a detailed and accurate history of the battle, it is at least safe to 
say that nothing can be accepted as historic which distinctly contra- 
dicts any plain statement of Aeschylus regarding the contest. In 
473-472 B.c., less than eight years after the battle, Aeschylus wrote his 
tragedy, Zhe Persians, in which he puts a most graphic narrative of 
the fight of Salamis into the mouth of a Persian messenger, who bears 
the report of the great defeat to Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, at 
Susa. The account begins (fers. 353) with the crafty message sent 
by Themistocles to Xerxes, through his servant Sicinnus, which tells 
the king that the Greeks are about to make their escape in the 
coming night from the bay of Salamis, where they have been lying 
since their return from Artemisium. ‘The king at once gives orders 
to all the officers of his fleet to make two movements to shut up the 
Greeks within the bay, so that escape shall be impossible. When 
night shall come, they are first to “station a squadron of ships in 
three lines, to guard the exits and the rushing straits of the sea” 
(z.e. the southern outlet of the straits of Salamis), and secondly to 
station “others round about the island of Ajax.”"? He threatens that, 
if the Greeks escape this blockade and take to flight, all the com- 
manders shall lose their heads. When night comes on, the move- 
ment proceeds, and the Persian ships are kept rowing about all night,’ 
taking their positions and eagerly watching for the expected flight 
of the Greeks. ‘The landing of a large force of the noblest Persians 
on Psyttaleia, though it is not mentioned here, is described in another 
place. The poet, addressing an audience composed in great part 


1 07. Aeschyl. p. 2 (Dind.): yevvatoy 5¢ avrévy pact nal petacxeiv Tis év 
Mapabam paxns atv To adeAG@ Kuveyelpw, ris Te év Sadrauine vavpaxlas civ TH 
vewtdrm Trav adedAgav "Auewla, kal ris év WAareais reCouaxtas. 
2 Pers. 364-368 : — 
cbr” by préywy axtiow HAios xOdva, 
Ahén, nvépas 5é réuevos aidépos AdBn, 
Taka veay oripos pey ev otolxas Tpialy, 
exmAous pudAdocew Kal mépous adippdbous - 
&AAas 5¢ KvKA@ vijcoy Alayros wépit. 

3 Pers. 382, 383:— 
kal wdyvuxor 8) SidwAoov nablaracay 
vaay kvaxres mdyra vauTixdy A€wy. 


4 Pers. 441-464. 
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utter disorder; “their hulls lay upturned; and the water was no 
longer to be seen, filled with wrecks of ships and slaughtered 
mortals. The shores and the rocks were full of the dead.” The 
Greeks, it is said, speared the Persians in the sea with broken oars 
and pieces of wrecks, “as men spear tunnies.’”’ Night alone ended 
the slaughter.’ : 

In this account there is nothing that looks like a line (or three 
lines) of Persian ships between Salamis and the shore of Attica. On 
the contrary, we have three lines of ships set by Xerxes to guard the 
exit of the straits of Salamis (&aAous puAdocev Kal rdépous dAtppdbovs), 
which certainly is the same movement as that described by Herodo- 
tus in the words (vill. 76), xaretyov péxpt Movvuyins ravra tov ropOj.ov 
Tho. vnvoi, they held the whole passage (evidently from the straits) 4 
Munychia with their ships. The movement mentioned by Aeschylus 
in vs. 368, dAAas Se KixAw vyoov Aiavros mépi€ (Sc. rdfar), and (se?) 
others round about the island of Ajax, must include what Diodorus 
describes as “sending out the Egyptian naval force with orders 
to block the passage between Salamis and the coast of Megara.’’? 
Plutarch, without mentioning the Egyptians, but evidently having this 
movement in mind, speaks of a blockading force of two hundred 
ships sent out by night.2 Two hundred, according to Herodotus, was 
just the number of the Egyptian ships.* Whether Herodotus recog- 
nizes this precaution of Xerxes, is a question which may be postponed 
for the present. These ships sent to guard the northwest passage 
near Megara, as well as the force landed on Psyttaleia, were, as it 
proved, practically out of the battle; and the ships which met the 
Greek fleet as it set forth from the bay of Salamis in the morning 
were those which were stationed in the night at the southern entrance 


1 Pers, 417-428. 

2Diod. XI. 17: ed@bs oby 1d T&yv AiyuTtiwy vauTixdy ékéreue, mpoordtas 
éuppdrreyv toy petath wépov THs TE Sarautvos Kal THs Meyapldos xadpas. 

8 Plut. Them.12: Tas wév &AAas wWAnpody Kal’ Hovxlay, Siaroclas 8 dvayGévras 
Hdn wepiBaréoba thy mépoy év KiKA@ mdvra Kal dialooat Tas vhoous, Stws expiyot 
— pndels Tav moAculwy. Cf. Arist. 8: mweptBarodoa rév te wépov év KiKAw Kal Tas 
vhoous karetxov. Plutarch with his usual carelessness seems to suppose that the 
blockade of both outlets of the straits and, indeed, of the whole island was 
effected by these two hundred ships. But he evidently understands that the main 
body of the fleet, which was to be manned at leisure, is to remain outside of the 
southern outlet until morning. He certainly places the battle in the narrows 
(see Them. 14). 4 Herod. VII. 89. 
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among all our authorities, including Herodotus, upon the main point, 
the stationing of a large body of Persian ships ozéside the straits of 
Salamis during the night before the battle. According to Aeschylus 
and Diodorus (Ephorus) this was the only naval force with which 
the Greeks came in conflict ; it has generally been thought, however, 
that Herodotus makes this of less importance, and represents the 
Greeks as fighting mainly with another body of ships, which was sent 
into the bay of Salamis during the night. If this is so, the evidence 
must be found in the two passages of Herodotus the consideration 
of which we postponed (p. 245). Remembering always that this 
interpretation must bring Herodotus and Aeschylus into irreconcil- 
able opposition on a question of fact, in which Aeschylus is an eye- 
witness of unimpeachable authority, let us examine the passages of 
Herodotus (viii. 76 and 85), and see whether there is really any dis- 
agreement at all. 

We first hear of the Persian fleet, after the battle of Artemisium, as 
sailing to Histiaea in Euboea, then passing through the Euripus, and 
at last assembling at Phalerum, at that time the only port of Athens.' 
Here Xerxes came down to the fleet from the ruins of Athens, which 
he had just destroyed, and held the council of war described by 
Herodotus.” The result of this conference was that Xerxes resolved 
to attack the Greek fleet, which was already lying in the bay of 
Salamis, without further delay. It was just at the time when Themis- 
tocles had persuaded the Spartan admiral to remain and risk a sea- 
fight at Salamis instead of sailing away with the remains of the Greek 
fleet to defend the Peloponnesus.? As soon as Xerxes had resolved 
to fight, the Persians brought up their ships from Phalerum towards 
Salamis and arranged them in order of battle, although it was too 
late to make an attack the same day.* This must be the movement 
which brought the Persians to the position which Herodotus supposes 
them to occupy when he speaks in chapter 76 of the further move- 
ments during the night by which the Greeks were shut in. The 
movement from Phalerum towards Salamis, he tells us, so terrified 
the Peloponnesian Greeks, that in a panic the earlier vote to fight 
at Salamis was reversed, and it was now voted to sail away to the 


—_=— 


1 Herod. VIII. 66. * Herod. VIII. 67-69. 3 Herod. VIII. 56-63. 
* Herod. VIII. 70: aviyov tras véas emt thy Zadrauiva wal wapexplOnoay dia- 
taxbévres kar’ Hovxlny. 
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re pexpt Movvuyins ravra tov ropOpov rho vyvai, those stationed about 
Ceos and Cynosura satled up, and held the whole passage with their 
ships as far as Munychia.' This means that the greater part of the fleet, 
after the Egyptians had been sent round Salamis, blocked the straits 
with a squadron which extended to the mouth of the harbor of Piraeus. 
Next is mentioned the landing of Persian troops on Psyttaleia. Thus 
interpreted, the narrative of Herodotus in chapter 76 simply repeats 
in less plain language the account of the three Persian movements 
related by Aeschylus (vs. 366-368, and 447 ff.). 

The other passage (viii. 85)? presents somewhat greater difficulties, 
though the language is plain. Herodotus is describing the Persian line 
as it was after the battle was begun. “Opposite the Athenians,” he 
says, ‘“‘were posted the Phoenicians, who held the west wing towards 
Eleusis ; and opposite the Lacedaemonians were the Ionians, who held 
the east wing towards Piraeus.’”’ Here at last we find the evidence 
for the supposed Persian position east of Salamis. It is assumed that 
70 ad éomrépys xépas in chapter 76 and 76 mpos ‘EAcvotvds re xai évre- 
pys xépas here must be the same body of ships; and it follows that 
the part of the fleet which the Persians brought up to Salamis xuxAov- 
pevor during the night must have formed a line extending through the 


1 The names Kéos and Kuydcovpa are nowhere else applied to any places in 
the neighborhood of Salamis. But Kuvdcoupa, doy’s tail, is a general name for 
any long point, and is no more to be confined to any one such dog’s ¢az/ than our 
word sf7¢ to any one sharp point of sand. Here it must refer to the long eastern 
point of Salamis. Perhaps the oracle in ITerod. VIII. 77, ' 

GAN’ Stay ’Aptéuidos xpucadpou iepdy axThy 

vnual yepupdaowat ra) eivadlny Kuvdcoupay, 
which the historian thinks was fulfilled by dzide7ng the space between Munychia, 
where there was a famous temple of Artemis, and the point of Salamis by the 
Persian ships, may have caused him to give the perfectly proper but little used 
name Kuydégovpa to the point. Anyone who has ever looked back towards the 
Piraeus from the straits of Salamis will not wonder that Munychia is mentioned 
here by Herodotus. From this point the harbor of Piraeus and all the lower 
land of the peninsula almost disappear from view, and the high hill of Munychia 
remains a most conspicuous landmark. 

Kéos, certainly not the well-known island Kéws, was probably also some place 
on Salamis, perhaps some part of the same long point, though (as Dr. Sihler 
points out) the repetition of rqv is opposed to the latter view. Lolling (Aleerenge 
v. Sal., p. 5) proposes Aépor for Kéoy, as the large island just northeast of Salamis 
is still called Adpos. The Persians would thus be said to have their west wing 
stationed at Leros, and to bring it down into the bay of Salamis during the night. 

2 See the passage quoted, p. 245. 
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Let us now consider under what circumstances, consistently with 
probability and with our other authorities, the Persian fleet could have 
been in such a position that its right wing was towards the west and 
also towards Eleusis.! This description, it will be remembered, refers 
to the time when the two hostile lines were just meeting at the begin- 
ning of the battle. If we follow what must be accepted as the account 
of Aeschylus as well as of Diodorus (Ephorus), the Persians entered 
the straits of Salamis and immediately found themselves in conflict 
with the Greeks. Aeschylus calls their line as they entered a stream 
(pedua) ; and Diodorus speaks of them as keeping their line at first, 
while there was plenty of room, but falling into confusion in the nar- 
rows, where they were obliged to withdraw some ships from their line 
to enable it to enter. As the passage between Psyttaleia and the main- 
land is less than four thousand feet wide, it is absurd to think of a 
fleet of at least eight hundred ships passing between the rocky shores 
in three lines. Even in eight lines they would have had less than 
forty feet of space for each ship, with no allowance for reefs and shoals 
on the sides of the channel. The graphic word s¢veam used by Aes- 


Egyptians in the battle. But the vague allusion in Ilerodotus, where Mardonius 
tells Xerxes that it is no disgrace to the real Persians “if Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians, Cyprians and Cilicians, proved cowards,” can hardly be called evidence of 
the actual presence of Egyptians (in any numbers, or at all) at Salamis. The 
supposed evidence of Aeschylus is rather comic. “ Arcteus, who dwells near the 
sources of the Egyptian Nile” (?), is mentioned in vs. 311 among the victims of 
the sea-fight, being one of four “ who fell from the same ship” (vs. 313). Arcteus 
himself is called leader of the “luxurious Lydians” in vs. 44; and two of his 
fellow-sufferers, Adeues and Pheresseues, are said by the scholiast to have names 
which are not of the Egyptian style, but poetic inventions. Ariomardus, who 
is called in vs. 38 “ruler of Ogygian Thebes,” is said in vs. 321 to have brought 
mourning upon Sardes by his untimely death. We must remember that Persian 
officers did not always command the troops of their own country, and also that 
high-sounding names which fitted the anapaestic verse must have been at a high 
premium when Aeschylus was writing the mdpodos of The Persians. See Her- 
mann’s note on fers. 316, which ends thus: Quare maneat posthac Aeschyli 
Ariomardo et imperium Aegyptiorum et patria Sardes. These Egyptians certainly 
seem a little mixed! 

1 Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterthums, IV. pp. 793 ff., attempts to reconcile Herod- 
otus with geography by supposing that the right Persian wing (as the fleet lay 
at Phalerum), consisting of the Phoenician division, was sent round Salamis in 
the night by the northwest passage, to block the entrance from the bay of 
Salamis to the bay of Eleusis, and that it united with the main body of ships sent 
northward through the straits beyond Aegaleos, and thus again formed the Persian 
right wing, which was opposed to the Athenians in the battle. For the similar 
view of Dr. Lolling, see note 1 on p. 252. 
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near the little bay on the south of Aegaleos, nearly east of the oppo- 
site town of Salamis. Kiepert places Thymoetadae in this immediate 
neighborhood. But this position does not agree with the ancient 
authorities for the site. Ctesias, after speaking of the burning of 
Athens by Xerxes, thus proceeds: 6 d€ Répéys airdfey \Owv eri ore- 
vorarov THs Arruxns ((HpaxAetoy xaXeirar) éxovvve xapa eri ZaXapiva, 
rely ex’ abrnv SiaBjvar Stavoovpevos,’ i.e. Xerxes came from Athens to 
the place in Attica, called Heracleum, where there is the narrowest (or 
avery narrow) passage, and undertook to build a causeway across to 
Salamis, with the intention of passing over to the island by land. Strabo, 
after mentioning the Thriasian Plain (north of Aegaleos) and the deme 
of Thria, says: «6 4 dxpa 9 “ApdidAn Kal 76 tarepxeipwevov AaTdopov Kal 6 
eis SaXrapiva ropOuss Grov Sucrddios, bv duaxovv éreiparo Hépéys, Epby Se 
y vavpaxia yevouevn Kat puyy tov Ilepody,? i.e. next is the headland 
Amphiale with the stone quarry above tt, and the ferry to Salamis 
about two stadia wide, which Xerxes attempted to dam over, but the 
sea-fight and the retreat of the Persians prevented.’ Herodotus speaks 
of the preparations of Xerxes to build a causeway to Salamis as a 
device of the king to conceal his real intention to retreat after the 
éattle* Plutarch (on the authority of Phanodemus) places the seat 
of Xerxes, from which he watched the battle, izép ro ‘HpaxAewy, 7 
Bpayxet opw Sieipyerar THs “Arrixns y vacos, i.e. above the Heracleum, 
where Salamis ts separated by a narrow passage from Attica, Herodo- 
tus speaks of Xerxes a8 xarypevos td TH Ope TH aGvTiov Sadapivos 7d 
KaAéerat Aiyddews, seated on the slope of the mountain opposite Sala- 
mis, which ts called Aegaleos. From these testimonies it appears 
(1) that the Heracleum in question stood upon “he narrowest (or 
a very narrow) passage from Attica to Salamis; (2) that this pas- 
sage was that by which the ancient ferry’ crossed; (3) that it was 
the place in Attica from which Xerxes undertook (or pretended to 
undertake) to build a causeway to Salamis; (4) that it was at the 


1 Ctes. Persic. 26 (Phot. Bibl. p. 39 6). 2 Strab. IX. p. 395. 

8 Dr. Lolling, ALeerenge v. Salamis, p. 7, identifies this stone-quarry, which ¢ 
fixes the position of Amphiale as the southwest point of Aegaleos. He also main- 
tains that d:07d5.os cannot be correct in Strabo, and proposes to read Sexacrddios. 
But see note 2 on p. 257. 

4 Herod. VIII. 97. 5 Plut. Them. 13. 6 Herod. VIII. go. 

7 This ferry to Salamis was and still is the regular means of intercourse be- 
tween Athens and the island. See Aeschin. im Cées. 158. 
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exhorting the Greeks and reproaching them for their signs of panic.’ 
If now we suppose the Greeks to have formed their first line from 
the Heracleum (H) to some point near A on the shore of Salamis, 
many of the ships would lie so near the point of Salamis town that 
a very slight backward movement would send them ashore on the 
point. This high and commanding point, moreover, is just the place 
where it might naturally be supposed that the apparition appeared 
to encourage the faltering Greeks. In fact, there is no other place 
on the shore of Salamis to which the description of Herodotus so 
well applies, especially his statement that the whole Greek fleet could 
hear the exhortation of the mysterious personage.” Aeschylus is more 
explicit about the order of the Greek advance. He says that the 
right wing first advanced in good order, and next the whole fleet 
sailed forth: he too makes the conflict begin almost immediately, by 
a Greek (¢.e. Athenian) ship attacking a Phoenician.* Both Aeschylus 
and Herodotus appear to represent both fleets as advancing simul- 
taneously, the Greeks leaving their position in which their right rested 
on the shore of Salamis, and the Persians entering the straits to meet 
them. As Aeschylus seems to imply that the Greek right wing 
advanced with greater alacrity than the rest of the fleet (for he says 
nothing of the slight panic before the battle opened), we may sup- 
pose that when the two fleets came into general collision, the Greeks 
had advanced from about the position A-H to about B—K, where 
they met the Persians just entering the straits. If now a line any- 
where near B-K represents the position of the Greek fleet, the 
Persians moving to attack it would be in just the position in which 
Herodotus (viii. 85) represents them at this moment, with their right 
towards Eleusis and the west (northwest), and with their left towards 
Piraeus and the east (southeast). Of course, with so little positive 
information at our command, it is impossible to fix the position of 
the Greek right wing with any certainty ; we can only feel sure that, 
assuming that the left was at first near the Heracleum (at H), we 
must place the right at first near the shore of Salamis, and afterwards 
near the entrance of the straits, where the chief contest occurred. 
We have the most positive testimony of both Aeschylus and Diodorus 
that the Persians never passed far beyond the entrance of the straits 
in any order of battle whatever. 


1 Herod. VIII. 84: & Samudviot, wéxps ndcou eri apvuyny dvaxpovecde ; 
2 Tbid. 3 Aesch. Pers. 399, 409. 
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the others with punishment; but the latter made their escape to 
Attica, and then by night set sail for Asia.! 

The story which the Athenians told of Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, that he took fright at the first approach of the Persians 
and sailed away from the battle, soon followed by the whole Corin- 
thian fleet,” involves an interesting point of topography. Herodotus, 
who evidently heard the story at Athens half a century later, when 
Athens and Corinth were in bitter enmity, and who says expressly 
that it was denied by the Corinthians and by the rest of Greece, 
repeats the tale, that when the fugitive Corinthians were passing the 
temple of Athena Sciras on the shore of Salamis, they were met by a 
mysterious boat, believed to be directed by superhuman power, from 
which they were warned not to continue their flight, since the Greeks 
were victorious in the. battle. Upon this they turned about and came © 
into the Greek camp after the victory was assured. This ancient 
temple of Athena, said to be a Phoenician foundation,* has generally 
been placed, after Leake, on the northwest point of Salamis, although 
others have preferred a site near the Homeric town of Salamis on the 
south of the island. The former site is open to the objection that 
the retreating. Corinthians would have been likely to meet the Persian 
squadron sent to guard the passage between Salamis and Megara ; 
the latter assumes that the Corinthians retreated by the straits of 
Salamis, where at the beginning of the battle they would have met 
the main Persian fleet. Dr. Lolling has recently made it highly 
probable that the temple of Athena and the hill called Sx:padiov 
were at the northeast point of Salamis near Cape ‘Apazn, just at the 
entrance of the bay of Eleusis.* If this is the correct site, the above- 
mentioned difficulties disappear; for Adeimantus would not have 
encountered any Persian ships before reaching the bay of Eleusis. 
The whole story was doubtless a late fabrication of the enemies of 
Corinth, a city which claimed to have been among the first in valor 
at Salamis. 


1 Diod. XI. 19. 2 Herod. VIII. 94. 
8 See Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, pp. 440-442. 

4 Mittheilungen d. deutsch. archaeol. Inst. in Athen, Y. pp. 127-138. 

5 Herod. VIII. 94 (end). 
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next day “the wing towards Eleusis and the west,” and their left 
“the wing towards the east and Piraeus.” My chief object has been 
to show that aviyov pév . . . pds XaAapiva in chapter 76 must refer to 
sending the two hundred Egyptian ships (which probably formed the 
west wing of the Persian fleet as it lay near Salamis the afternoon 
before the battle) to the northwest point of Salamis to cut off escape 
through the bay of Eleusis ; and that the following words, dvijyov Se... 
vyvoi, then naturally refer to posting the main Persian force to guard 
the southern outlet of the straits, where Aeschylus places it. Then we 
can refer the description of the Persian line in chapter 85 to the 
direction in which the main Persian force (thus posted in the night) 
entered the straits just before the battle to meet the Greeks, who 
were probably drawn up in a line from northwest to southeast across 
the passage between Aegaleos and the long point of Salamis (Cyno- 
sura). The first Greek position, between Salamis and the Heracleum 
(as assigned by Diodorus, our only authority), probably from A to H, 
was most likely to be changed to one from B to K before the fleets 
really met, the right (according to Aeschylus) advancing more eagerly 
than the left. As the Persians approached this line, their right became 
the west wing towards Eleusis. This interpretation brings Herodotus 
into perfect harmony with Aeschylus as regards the three principal 
movements of Xerxes, on any of which a disagreement with Aeschy- 
lus would seem fatal to anyone’s credit. In lesser details we have 
seen that Herodotus is in substantial agreement with Aeschylus and 
our other authorities, and at variance with the theory which is com- 
monly supposed to be supported by his language. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


THE American School of Classical Studies at Athens, projected by 
the Archzological Institute of America, and organized under the 
immediate auspices of some of the leading American colleges, was 
opened on October 2, 1882. It occupies a house on the “Odds *Aya- 
dias, in a convenient and healthy quarter of Athens. A large room 
is set apart for the use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and 
is warmed in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, 
which includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary books of reference for philological, archeological, and 
architectural study in Greece. ‘The library contains at the present 
time about 2000 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tui- 
tion to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
American students deemed by the committee of sufficient promise to 
warrant the extension to them of the privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board or lodg- 
ing, or with any allowance for other expenses. It is hoped that the 
Archeological Institute may in time be supplied with the means of 
establishing scholarships. In the meantime, students must rely 
upon their own resources, or upon scholarships which may be granted 
them by the colleges to which they belong. The amount needed for 
the expenses of an eight months’ residence in Athens differs little 
from that required in other European capitals, and depends chiefly 
on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of the 
School, which distinguishes it from the older German and French 
schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. That the director 
should, through all the future history of the School, continue to be 
sent out under an annual appointment is an arrangement which would 
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be as undesirable as it would be impossible. But such an arrange- 
ment is not contemplated. When established by a permanent en- 
dowment, the School will be under the control of a permanent 
director, a scholar who by continuous residence at Athens will accu- 
mulate that body of local and special knowledge without which the 
highest functions of such a school cannot be attained. In the mean- 
time the School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want 
of great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish 
such original work in archeological investigation as will put it ona 
level with the German and French schools. These draw their stu- 
dents from bodies of picked men, specially trained for the place. 
The American School seeks at the first rather to arouse in American 
colleges a lively interest in classical archeology, than to accomplish 
distinguished achievements. The lack of this interest heretofore 
is conspicuous. Without it, the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, cannot. accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute 
that the presence in various colleges of professors who have been 
resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as directors 
or as students of the School, will do much to increase American 
‘appreciation of antiquity. 


The address of Professor J. W. WuirE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. LupLow, Secretary, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; of Mr. F. J. bE Peysrer, Treasurer, 7 East 42d Street, New 
York. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish, without charge for tuition, to graduates of American Colleges 
and to other qualified students, an opportunity to study Classical 
Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens, under suitable guidance ; 
to prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects ; and to 
co-operate with the Archeological Institute of America, so far as it 
may be able, in conducting the exploration and excavation of Classic 
sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee, and under 
the superintendence of a Director. The Director of the School and 
the President of the Archeological Institute are ex officio members of 
the Managing Committee. This Committee, which was originally 
appointed by the Archeological Institute, has power to add to its 
membership, to administer the finances of the School, and to make 
such regulations for its government as it may deem proper. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in New York 
on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third Friday 
in May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the Chair- 
man. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official representative 
of the interests of the School in America. He presents a Report 
annually to the Archeological Institute concerning the affairs of the 
School. 

V. The Director is chosen by the Committee for a period of one 
or two years. The Committee provides him with a house in Athens, 
containing apartments for himself and his family, and suitable rooms 
for the meetings of the members of the School, its collections, and its 
library. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of each mem- 
ber of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, 
and assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular 
courses of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the 
School at stated times for consultation and discussion. He makes a 
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full report annually to the Managing Committee.of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the 1st of October to the rst 
of June. Members are required to prosecute their studies during the 
whole of this time in Greek lands under the supervision of the 
Director. The studies of the remaining four months necessary to 
complete a full year (the shortest term for which a certificate is given) 
may be carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bache- 
lors of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates 
for a higher degree, are admitted to membership in the School on 
presenting to the Committee a certificate from the instructors in 
Classics of the College at which they have last studied, stating that 
they are competent to pursue an independent course of study at 
Athens under the advice of the Director. All other persons desiring 
to become members of the School must make application to the 
Committee. The Committee reserves the right to modify these con- 
ditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some definite 
subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or An- 
tiquities, and must present at least one thesis, embodying the results 
of some important part of his year’s work. These theses, if approved 
by the Director, are sent to the Managing Committee, by which each 
thesis is referred to a sub-committee of three members, of whom two 
are appointed by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director 
under whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis may be issued in 
the papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one or more 
full years of study, the results of which have been approved by the 
Director, he receives a certificate stating the work accomplished by 
him, signed by the Director of the School, the President of the 
Archeological Institute, and the other members of the Managing 
Committee. — 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not members of the School may apply for the assistance and advice 
of the Director in the prosecution of their studies, and will be allowed 
at his discretion to use the library belonging to the School. 


